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The Writer as Craftsman’ 


Tuomas B. 


It is a great pleasure to speak to an 
organization with a title such as yours. 
Composition and communication, I ga- 
ther, are the key words in the definition 
of your function and your program, 
which means that you are really at the 
center of the educational process. Lan- 
guage is certainly man’s greatest inven- 
tion. It enables him to extend his ex- 
perience both in time and in space, it 
is primarily responsible for his having 
reached his present state of culture, and 
it justifies occasions such as this. 

As we look at the life about us, how- 
ever, we may easily conclude that com- 
munication may have overreached it- 
self. Millions of words are being trans- 
mitted through the air and along wire 
cables in every hour of the day—and 
most of it is bad news. The insults ad- 
dressed by one head of state to another 
reach him immediately. The mails are 
laden with appeals to our hearts, heads, 
consciences, and pocketbooks. In short, 
the apparatus of communication is so 
formidable and so pervasive that no 
one who sees or hears can escape it. 

This being true it is a wonder that 
somebody doesn’t form an Anti-Com- 
munication Society. I’m sure, though, 
that if such a society were organized it 
would immediately hire a press agent— 
and there we'd go again. 

All of this, of course, refers to the ap- 
paratus of communication, which is a 
monstrous thing. It is monstrous because 
it exceeds all reasonable human needs. 
Even if beauty, wisdom, and a passion 
for truth informed all the printed and 
spoken words that reach us through 
books, newspapers, magazines, pamph- 





1An address presented at the CCCC Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 2, 1956, Sheraton-Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis. 
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lets, form letters, radio and television, 
the apparatus should still be condemn- 
ed as overgrown and overactive. As I 
am employed by a newspaper, which is 
a part of this complex apparatus, it may 
seem that I am biting the hand that 
feeds me. So, I hasten to say that, while 
I should gladly put the bite on certain 
publications I could name, I am still 
convinced that the function of journal- 
ism in our society is indispensable. There 
are not too many newspapers in the 
United States; there are too few. And 
there are far too few good ones. 


A comparison between the daily news- 
paper and the other media of communi- 
cation will show, I believe, its special 
advantages. It is the only medium that 
can transmit information about what’s 
going on in the world while it is hap- 
pening and at the same time provide 
enough explanation of the events des- 
cribed to indicate their significance. It 
is true, of course, that even the best 
newspapers haven't perfected the tech- 
nique of interpretation, and they know 
it. And that’s one reason why the inter- 
pretation of the news will become in- 
creasingly important in the development 
of journalism. 


What should be of special interest to 
educators and in particular to those who 
are concerned with the use of the lan- 
guage, is that such a development will 
require an extraordinarily high order of 
craftsmanship in writing. Nor will the 
mastery of language be quite enough. A 
mind that can classify information, that 
understands human motivation and that 
has unyielding passion for getting at the 
truth will be quite as important. Even 
now the old-fashioned slap-happy bo- 
hemian reporter of romantic fiction 
would be wholly inadequate to the tasks 
that face the reporter on a metropolitan 
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newspaper who works in the field of na- 
tional or international politics. Most of 
the staff writers in Washington or those 
attached to foreign bureaus must be in- 
telligible writers and responsible men 
and women. There are exceptions—and 
there are publishers, too, who are excep- 
tionally callous to the responsibilities of 
their profession. 


Before going more extensively into the 
matter of news interpretation, let me ex- 
amine briefly the contents of a metropo- 
litan newspaper and indicate, even more 
briefly, the purpose of its several depart- 
ments. Every newspaper devotes a con- 
siderable amount of space to so-called 
“feature” material, which can and does 
treat a variety of subjects. The main in- 
gredient of a full-sized feature story is 
its human interest, that is to say, it is ad- 
dressed to all readers regardless of their 
level of culture or special inclinations. 


This feature material, including the 
comic strips, are intended as entertain- 
ment, and the only time I object to these 
elements of a newspaper that I read is 
when they are not entertaining. 


The remainder of the paper falls 
roughly into three categories: straight 
news or hard news, news which needs to 
be put into perspective in order to have 
a meaningful pattern, and the articles of 
opinion. On the editorial page, the news- 
paper itself—as an entity—expresses its 
mind. It is pure opinion that you read on 
the editorial page, but it is rarely the un- 
modified opinion of one man, even 
though there is usually one man in the 
organization who has the final right of 
decision whenever he chooses to exer- 
cise it. Generally speaking, a meeting of 
mind occurs before any important state- 
ment reflecting policy is made, and poli- 
cy itself is affected by tradition as well 
as the immediate reaction of the editors 
to events that call for comment. Opin- 
ions expressed in reviews of books, mu- 
sical performances, stage plays, and mov- 


ing pictures are more likely to be strict- 
ly personal to the reviewers than editor- 
ial opinions. Then in accounts of sport- 
ing events you find an interweaving of 
straight reporting, expert testimony, and 
criticism. The baseball report not only 
tells you that the left fielder threw to 
second base instead of third but also 
why he shouldn't have done it. 


The news coverage, however, is the 
core of a good newspaper, and even 
though other departments may be more 
widely read, it is significant that news- 
papers with a reputation for comprehen- 
sive and informed news coverage are 
the ones that have best withstood ero- 
sions caused by rising production costs, 
changing public taste, and the entry of 
radio and television into the field of 
communications. 


To publish the news of the world, 
then, is the prime function of a news- 
paper. But it was never merely a sim- 
ple matter of taking what came in 
through established channels and _put- 
ting it into type. There was never a time 
in recent history when a paper could 
print all the material made available 
through the resources of its reporters, 
correspondents, and wire services. 


As of now two columns are excluded 
for every one that’s printed, and the pro- 
cess of selecting, placing and displaying 
what does reach the public calls for a 
continuous, day-long exercise of judg- 
ment. “Interest” and “importance” are 
the key words in this operation. The 
editors would be gratified if the whole 
content of each edition were interesting 
to all its readers; but the desire to make 
it so is never so strong on responsible 
newspapers as to force a neglect of 
what’s important. 


If the President of the United States 
makes a statement about the situation of 
the national defense, it can usually be 
summarized by paraphrase in a fairly 
short space. The best newspapers, how- 
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ever, believe they have an obligation to 
the much smaller number of readers 
who would like to examine the whole 
text. So they publish the whole text as 
well as the summary. And similarly in 
the recent presidential campaign they 
published verbatim reports of all the im- 
portant speeches made by the two lead- 
ing candidates. 


At this point you may ask—how many 
papers do this? The answer would have 
to be—not many. Smaller newspapers, 
of course, can’t afford it. Those who can 
and don’t are not necessarily derelict in 
their duty. They are simply using their 
judgment as to the most effective way of 
utilizing their space. 

But regardless of varying practices 
with respect to important documents ev- 
ery newspaper—or every metropolitan 
newspaper at any rate—has changed its 
style of handling news in some degree 
over the last thirty years. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. First, the radio, and 
now, television, have taken the bloom off 
spot news. The public knows the bare 
facts about important events before the 
papers hit the streets, so the newspapers 
must fill in the background, analyze and 
explain in order to be something more 
than a repetitious and tardy competitor 
of the faster media. Furthermore, the 
news of the world has become more 
complex and far-reaching in its impor- 
tance. The time has gone when an edi- 
tor could say that a dog fight on Main 
Street was more interesting to his read- 
ers than a war in Asia; for the reader 
knows, at last, that no man is an island. 


So, in response to pressure and to a 
growing need, editors are paying more 
attention to the presentation of news in 
perspective. The invasion of Egypt by 
the armed forces of Israel, France, and 
Great Britain could not be understood 
through the immediate facts. It was 
necessary not only to review the ante- 
cedent activities of Col. Nasser, but to 


bring into consideration the disturbed 
history of a whole region where seven 
or eight sovereign states had been cre- 
ated in recent years. Many factors were 
relevant: border raids, religious and ra- 
cial animosities, newly inflamed nation- 
alist feelings and so on. 


What is particularly difficult about 
the Near Eastern situation is that all the 
parties involved have a case of sorts— 
one that can be argued on either a ju- 
dicial or a moral basis. It is extremely 
important, therefore, that an anxiety to 
preserve the integrity of the facts should 
guide the correspondents as they try to 
fit the facts into an understandable pat- 
tern. It seems to me that the news ser- 
vices and the special correspondents 
have done a pretty good job so far. They 
have at least made it clear that no one 
power or alliance of powers feels free 
to impose its own solution on the Middle 
East without thought of compromise. 


Undoubtedly many reporters, in try- 
ing to clarify as well as to describe a 
complicated series of events, will resort 
to conclusions of their own. All the facts 
are not in hand, so they fill out the miss- 
ing parts with conjecture. (I am speak- 
ing now of reporters and not of column- 
ists who are openly expressing opinions 
under their own names.) The conjecture, 
I think, is permissible if it is plainly lab- 
elled as such. But doesn’t this permit a 
wide latitude of judgment to the man in 
the field? It does indeed and nothing 
will keep a reporter from abusing it ex- 
cept his own sense of honor and the 
watchful supervision of his editors in 
the service bureaus or the home office. 
For that matter, nothing can prevent 
him from indulging in sheer invention 
except those same deterrents together 
with the fear of being caught out and 
exposed by one of his competitors. 

It is pertinent, however, to make a dis- 
tinction between an opinion as to the 
significance of a fact and an opinion 
that judges it to be right or wrong. It 
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was reported, for instance, that troops of 
a neighboring Arab state were being 
moved into Jordan following the Israeli 
attack on Egypt. This seemed ominous. 
The report went on to say that it did 
not necessarily mean that Israel would 
be invaded from this quarter since the 
troop movement had taken place accord- 
ing to prior arrangement. 


In some cases, the reporter may seem 
to be taking sides when his chief pur- 
pose is only to set the record straight. 
In the recent political campaign, Can- 
didate A started out by accusing Candi- 
date B of distorting his position on a 
certain issue and then proceeded to draw 
a moral. The correspondent of one paper 
that I read inserted a parenthetical par- 
agraph at this point which quoted the 
exact words of Candidate B. The reader 
could then judge for himself whether 
Candidate A’s position had been dis- 
torted. 

It was a useful device. It should be 
used oftener, in my opinion, where space 
limitations permit. As you know, any- 
body can say anything he wants on the 
floor of the Senate and his words will 
be printed no matter what their effect 
may be. The opposition may or may not 
correct him. The best correction, if cor- 
rection is needed, is to quote the record. 


It is not possible to give extended ex- 
amples of what is meant by interpre- 
tive reporting, and I probably couldn't 
find a perfect example. If it existed, it 
would go well beyond the surface facts 
and stop well short of being an article 
of opinion. It would be characterized by 
such a strict impartiality that no one 
could tell from reading it how the feel- 
ings of the writer were affected by the 
situation he was describing. Even. color 
words and atmospheric phrases applied 
to an individual would have been meas- 
ured for their effect and rejected if their 
effect were misleading. 

Excellent examples of interpretation 
gone wild can be found in some news- 
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papers and journalistic magazines. An 
editor who believes his construction of 
the universe is truer than the truth has 
every right to expound his gospel when- 
ever he chooses. But the procedure be- 
comes slightly fraudulent when he trans- 
poses object and subject and presents a 
state of mind as a state of facts. 


If reporters and editors for respons- 
ible newspapers err it is through lack of 
skill and not through intention. As I 
have indicated, the technique of inter- 
pretive writing is a high skill and re- 
quires much more than a discriminating 
command of the language. What the 
writer is trying to present to the reader 
is roughly what a trial jury gets through 
the testimony of witnesses plus the 
judge’s charge. But he must practice a 
much greater economy of means. 


At this point I am reminded of an or- 
chestral work written by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, the English composer. He called 
his piece “Variations in Search of a 
Theme.” The form of what I have been 
saying probably deserves some such 
title. If so, I must now announce that I 
have caught up with my theme. From 
here on out I am talking about “The 
Writer as Craftsman” and more specifi- 
cally about the newspaper writer. 


If the newspaper writer is a good 
craftsman, he and his editors can ac- 
complish the highest purposes of jour- 
nalism, which are, as I see it, to provide 
information about the community and 
the world that will serve as a guide to 
important decisions. This does not mean 
that newspaper writing, because of its 
function, is prohibited from being hu- 
morous, charming, or eloquent. A few 
newspapers, in the past, were famous 
for their literary quality. 


The old New York Morning Sun print- 
ed column after column of so-called news 
that was delightful to read because of its 
style. It was evident, however, that the 
writers had an unusual liberty of treat- 
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ment, and while the facts of the story 
were not mangled or concealed, they 
were frequently thrown into a false pers- 
pective. And frequently, too, mere tri- 
fles were used as subject matter simply 
because they were viable for some fan- 
ciful conceit. It was good stuff and de- 
served to be printed somewhere. But 
here—as in other and better kinds of art 
—it was the subject and not the object 
that commanded the reader’s interest. 


Certainly, so far as the news columns 
are concerned, the intrinsic value of the 
material should determine whether it is 
to be printed and how it is to be dis- 
played. Good craftsmanship, then, should 
come first whether the writer is capable 
of writing artistically or not. A news- 
paper story that meets the requirements 
of good craftsmanship will have three es- 
sential qualities: It will respect the in- 
tegrity and primacy of the material, it 
will be intelligible and will answer the 
pertinent questions that arise naturally 
in the mind of the reader. If it meets the 
test, it may possibly achieve a kind of 
beauty, which nobody will regret, in- 
cluding the writer. 


In thinking about good journalistic 
technique, one must inevitably consider 
that time is pressing and space is limit- 
ed. This points up another important dif- 
ference between the artist and the crafts- 
man and makes clearer the reason wh 
a newspaper writer should regard him- 
self as a craftsman first of all. The artist, 
who is imposing his own special mean- 
ing on the raw materials of nature, can- 
not write by the clock if what he is try- 
ing to write does not come easily. He 
must take whatever time he needs while 
the reporter must perform his task in 
whatever time he has. 


It follows then that the style he com- 
mands he must command at will and un- 
der varying pressures. He cannot wait 
with hands folded for le mot juste to 
show up. He must be able to turn it on 


like a water tap; and sometimes, alas, 
when he turns it, it comes out not like 
a flowing stream, but like cream cheese 
being forced through a strainer. Every 
newspaper writer at one time or another 
has sat frozen at his typewriter while 
the minute hand advanced toward the 
deadline. 


But even when he has a good couple 
of hours or more ahead of him his not- 
to-be-forgotten function is to convey cer- 
tain information as clearly as possible. 


Economy of means, of course, is a vir- 
tue in newspaper writing as in many 
kinds of literature. But it is a mistake, I 
believe, to say that economy and terse- 
ness are the same. Even in a newspaper 
story some allowance should be made 
for the fact that the tersely worded 
statement is not always easily grasped. 
Intelligibility is the golden rule and one 
that can be invariably applied to all cir- 
cumstances. When that is the objective, 
the writer may find it necessary to re- 
peat a statement in different words to 
make sure that the meaning sinks in. 
He may also find, if he is one of those 
privileged staffers who is given his head, 
that an abundance of particulars has de- 
feated his purpose. 


What I’ve said so far refers almost en- 
tirely to the news because I believe that 
conveying the news is what justifies a 
newspaper's existence. We have other 
departments, as you know, and in some 
of them the writer has greater liberty 
of personal expression than in the news 
columns. It is precisely for that reason 
that my remarks are confined to the 
news writers. They cannot or should not 
spread their personalities. They are, or 
should be, subject to a peculiar disci- 
pline. 

I believe that they are highly valuable 
to society and will become more so. One 
should hope, therefore, that the prepara- 
tion would be comparable to that under- 
gone by a candidate for any of the pro- 








fessions. The difference, however, be- 
tween training for newspaper work and 
a technical profession such as surgery 
or engineering is immediately apparent. 
There is a technique in newspaper edit- 
ing and writing, and I have tried to in- 
dicate what goes into it in the way of 
judgment, conscience, and attitude. But 
as for the mechanics of newspaper oper- 
ation, while they must be learned, they 
can be learned very quickly. I see no 
need for specialized training in headline 
writing, how to write instructions to the 
composing room, and so on. 


To say this is not to disapprove of jour- 
nalism schools. Most journalism gradu- 
ates do well in newspaper work because 
the vocation attracts them for one reas- 
on or another. They would have done 
just as well, perhaps, if all their time at 
college had been devoted to general 
studies. So it seems to me that an ideal 
education for journalism would consist 
of the usual—or maybe the better than 
usual—liberal arts course followed by no 
more than a year of graduate study along 
strictly vocational lines. 


One year is more than enough to learn 
a specimen routine with time enough 
left over for a course in libel law. In 
fact, a college student whose interest and 
aptitude incline him toward journalism 
will probably work on the campus daily 
or weekly as an undergraduate. But first 
and last in every stage of his formal edu- 
cation the activity that will be most pro- 
fitable to him is the practice of writing. 


One hears that many students who en- 
ter college do not write well; and that 
some of them even have difficulty in 
reading. It would appear then that the 
ordinary elementary and high school 
education does not inevitably teach a 
child to use the language correctly and 
intelligibly. If that is true, then a dis- 
tinctive writing gift when it shows up 
accidentally is likely to be regarded as 
something inborn like a gift for playing 
the piano well. 
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If it amounts to literary precocity— 
an early bourgeoning of a definite poetic 
talent, for instance—then it certainly is 
unusual and both teachers and parents 
are confronted with a problem. But the 
ability to write clear, functional prose 
should not be a mark of distinction in a 
boy or girl of fifteen. If it is, then one 
can only conclude that the use of the 
language is not the main concern of 
elementary and high school instruction. 


Now, let's be fanciful and imagine 
that a child at the beginning of his 
grade school years had heard the call to 
be a newspaper writer. That requires 
quite a stretch of the imagination, for it 
assumes that the child has unnatural 
foresight and that the parents are un- 
naturally disinterested, or they would 
knock such nonsense out of his head. 
Anyhow, what do we do for him in these 
early stages that will best prepare him 
for the later training that leads directly 
to the career he has so perversely cho- 
sen? Well, I would approve a curriculum 
that taught the use of the language— 
reading, writing and speaking—and 
nothing else except arithmetic. After all, 
a newspaperman must know how to 
count money—not much, but some. 


To use the language, of course, you 
must have subject matter, so geography, 
history, and so on could be brought in 
systematically as topics for composition 
and discussion. Factual correctness in 
describing the outlandish animals that 
live in the Antipodes or the landing of 
the Pilgrim fathers would naturally be 
firm requirements; but the emphasis 
would be placed on clear: and orderly 
expression. 


It is possible that such a child might 
finish his eighth year without knowing 
the capital of North Dakota. (By the 
way, what is the capital of North Dako- 
ta?) But he could soon find out—and 
any other information that he may have 
been forced to overlook. 
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This sounds quixotic to you and to me, 
too. I am sure it violates a great many 
principles. A child must learn how to 
bake a cake, collect stamps, sew buttons 
on his coat; and where will he learn 
them if not at school? As it happens, 
something roughly equivalent to this 
system has been tried out, though on a 
reduced scale. Winston Churchill was 
kept in the first form of the public school 
he attended for three years because he 
flunked most of his courses. In conse- 
quence, he was forced to take the same 
English course three times over. At the 
end, to paraphrase his own words, he 
had really mastered the English sen- 
tence. 


What an achievement: to master the 
English sentence! No doubt Mr. Church- 
ill, even in those early years, had a way 
with the language that carried it well 
beyond a mere functional use. So I do 
not suggest that an early mastery of the 
language is a sure prelude to becoming 
a prime minister, a great historian, or 
even a successful war correspondent. All 
Iam saying is that constant practice with 
the language is likely to be the most 
beneficial training a newspaper man 
can acquire in his school years. Obvi- 
ously, it is the only way he can acquire 
a needed facility with words; but it is 
a discipline, as well, and one that schools 
the mind for associated tasks. 


I am confident that practice in writ- 
ing produces a generally higher state of 
mental efficiency since it involves logic, 
balance and a relating of sound and 
sense. One assumes in this, however, 
that such practice will be exacting and 
self-critical. In the field, the newspaper 
writer cannot wait very long for the 
right word; but in class, when he still 
has time, he can search relentlessly for 
close shades of meaning, orderly ar- 
rangements, strong locutions, rhythm, 
balance, and other means for producing 
a maximum lucidity. 


It may seem that I am exaggerating 
the importance of journalism and giving 
too much value to mere verbal facility. 
As to the first, you will have to judge 
for yourselves. You can make out almost 
any sort of case for or against current 
journalism by choosing your examples 
carefully. And nothing favorable can 
be said for empty rhetoric. Most people, 
it may be argued, have little to say, so 
why not let them remain as uncommuni- 
cative as possible. 


Well, of course, I was speaking pri- 
marily of a particular vocation. But I am 
quite willing to make a more compre- 
hensive application of my argument and 
contend that writing is a good discipline 
for everybody and that a more articulate 
humanity would be a more interesting 
one. It is hard to believe that most of 
us are as dull as we sound in ordinary 
conversation. It seems more reasonable 
to suppose that social conventions, lazi- 
ness, and the lack of method prevent us 
from making a more vivid disclosure of 
our inner selves when the occasion calls 
for it. 


Method is not going to remove the 
differences between Winston Churchill 
and Joe Doakes, but we cannot know 
how much it will do until it is systema- 
tically tried. So that’s why I believe that 
a conscientious and exacting practice in 
using our language should be given pre- 
cedence in early schooling and—if neces- 
sary—to the exclusion of other subjects. 


Anthropologists tell us that nothing 
has been added to the capacity of the 
human mind since the day of the Cro- 
Magnon man. It follows then that cul- 
ture is responsible for the fact that an 
ordinary man of today can deal with ab- 
stract ideas and master intricate process- 
es. The value of communication to a liv- 
ing and growing culture can hardly be 
overestimated. That’s my story and I 
hope and believe that it’s yours. 








English as a Second Language: 
Potential Applications to Teaching the Freshman 
Course’ 


Introduction 
Pau R. SULLIVAN? 


It may seem strange to turn to Eng- 
lish as a second or foreign language 
for lessons to be applied in teaching the 
regular Freshman English course. Yet, 
those who teach English as a foreign 
language are much like Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s Euclid who looked on 
beauty bare. They must look on lan- 
guage bare. The very nature of the prob- 
lem of teaching English to those who 
have no knowledge of English at all (or 
very little) requires insight to the bare 
structure of language and presentation 
of its basic considerations and principles. 


Since the beginning of World War II, 
much has been done in developing the 
techniques of teaching English as a 
second language, not the least of which 
have been an analysis of the fundamen- 
tals of English structure and considera- 
tion of the principles and attitudes to be 
employed in teaching language. During 
the war years, our international asso- 
ciations required an urgent considera- 
tion of English as a foreign language. 
Sometimes this requirement was reduc- 
ed to simple terms as in the quick train- 
ing of Chinese airplane pilots sent to the 
United States. These pilots were taught 
Basic English. For them, proper teach- 
ing and understanding of English was, 
as I. A. Richards once observed, a life- 
death consideration. This, to be sure, 
was a specialized and very limited ob- 
jective, nor would any one of us want 
to limit ourselves to Basic English. The 
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instance, however, serves to indicate the 
close consideration which teaching Eng- 
lish as a foreign language has demand- 
ed. 

The emphasis given to linguistic train- 
ing and the linguistic approach during 
the past fifteen years indicates perhaps 
still better the kind of close analysis of 
language required of the teacher who 
must present English as a foreign lan- 
guage. One of the first formal groups to 
focus on the problems involved in teach- 
ing English as a foreign language was 
Michigan’s English Language Institute, 
founded in 1941. The influence of Pro- 
fessor Charles C. Fries and subsequent 
efforts of others in developing, counter- 
ing, and modifying his approach are well 
known. They continue apace today. In 
the post-World War II world, America’s 
increased international relations and a 
large influx of foreign visitors and stu- 
dents have led to establishment of still 
other language institutes, notably at 
Georgetown and Illinois among others. 


At CCCC conventions during the last 
three years, it has become increasingly 
evident that many teachers are finding 
themselves faced with the problem of 
teaching English as a second language. 
Three years ago, a show of hands at one 
of the larger workshops revealed that 
at least a third of the group would like 
to have approached the problem of 
reading from the standpoint of English 
as a foreign language. The next year 
at Chicago, a workshop was conducted 
regarding the foreign student in Fresh- 
man English, and in 1956 at the New 
York convention, the problem was of 
sufficient concern to be the subject for 
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one workshop and two panels. One of 
these panels offered observations on 
teaching English as a second language 
for possible application in regular Fresh- 
man English courses. The papers which 
compose this symposium constituted the 
panel’s discussions. 


It has become evident, then, that the 
number of students to whom English is 
a foreign language has increased mark- 
edly in our universities. In one sense it 
can even be said that not all of these 
students, however, are foreign-born. 
Many of our native students find writ- 
ten English in reality a kind of foreign 
language or at least a second one. Oc- 
casionally a foreign student fluent in 
English actually knows the structure and 
function of the language, and hence the 
niceties of expression, better than the 
large majority of his American class- 
mates. One of my best students in Fresh- 
man English this year was a Brazilian. 
He was one of three students in his class 
capable of presenting work for compe- 
tition in a national writing contest. 


For the most part, to be sure, the for- 
eign student in the regular English 
course will not have a good command 
of English fundamentals. While it is 
preferable to have such a student study 
in a language institute or in a special 
English course for foreigners, such ar- 
rangements are not always possible. 
Thus, the regular English teacher will 
in effect become a teacher of English as 
a foreign language and may well want 
to consult his fellow instructor in Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language. 


Then again, in most American colleges 
there are native-born students whose 
parentage involves a foreign-language 
background. While in many cases the 
student may not even know the lan- 
guage native to his parents, his English, 
nonetheless, poses a foreign problem 
for the teacher in the regular English 
class. 


The association, then, between the 
specialist who teaches English as a for- 
eign language and the teacher who pre- 
sents English to native students is not 
so remote as might seem at first. Both 
are teaching systems and levels differ- 
ent from the commonly known system 
or level familiar to or used by the stu- 


dent. This is actually true even in speech 


classes, as MacCurdy Burnet points out 
in his interesting contribution to this 
symposium. His approach to the prob- 
lem of recognizing different prestige 
levels of speech is in a sense the teach- 
ing of English as a language that is for- 
eign to the student. 


The other areas considered in this 
symposium are sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. These, together 
with speech, seemed to offer the most 
likely areas in which the experiences of 
the teacher of English as a foreign 
language would be able to afford in- 
sights of value for the teacher of the 
regular English course. The latter him- 
self might well be more of a specialist 
on the larger units of composition such 
as the paragraph, and the organization 
of the whole theme. 


With this in mind, then, Robert Lado 
has commenced the first part of the 
papers to follow with what he says he 
knows best, namely, a description of 
English as a foreign language, its dif- 
ference from the structure of other lan- 
guages and the recognition among other 
things of the need to make the correct 
use of a language system automatic or 
habitual. In the second paper, Garland 
Cannon applies the teaching of English 
sentence rhythms to teaching punctua- 
tion. Edith Trager next opens up a new 
ground for understanding the complexi- 
ties of English spelling; and MacCurdy 
Burnet concludes with explanation of a 
technique for teaching foreign English 
to a native student. 
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It is hoped that the approaches and 
principles described in these papers may 
offer to some fresh insights into teach- 
ing English, to others a confirmation of 


techniques and principles already em- 
ployed, and also some indication of de- 
velopments and direction in the teach- 


ing of English. 


Sentence Structure 


RosBerT Lapo! 


1. English as a Foreign Language. 


1.1 Different languages have differ- 
ent sentence structure. Observing the 
structure of many languages one is struck 
by their great differences within the 
overall unity of human speech. Let's ex- 
amine one sentence pattern as an ex- 
ample. In English we say, Is he a farmer? 
as a question, and He is a farmer, as a 
statement. As said, with the same high— 
low intonation on both the question and 
the statement, it is the order of the words 
that signals the question and the state- 
ment. Compare 


He is in He is a farmer. (statement) 
Is he in Is he a farmer? (question) 


In Spanish, on the other hand, we would 
say ¢Es labrador? with an intonation 
rise, mid to high, to signal a question. 
Es labrador without the intonation rise 
would be a statement. Since the words 
and the word order are the same, we see 
that in Spanish it is the intonation that 
makes the difference between the state- 
ment and the question. 


Compare 

¢Es labrador? (question) 

Es labrador. (Statement) 
It is interesting that the same type of 
question signalled in English by word 
order is signalled in Spanish by an in- 
tonation contrast. 


Notice also that in Spanish the pro- 
noun subject el ‘he’ is omitted. Word 
for word, the Spanish question and state- 
ment would mean *is farmer, an utter- 
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ance not permitted in English. One can 
use the pronoun subject e’l either before 
or after the verb in both question and 
statement, but it is generally omitted. In 
English, on the other hand, we cannot 
omit it. 

Notice finally that in Spanish we could 
say ¢Es labrador? or gEs un labrador? 
with or without the indefinite article wn. 
The meaning is not the same. In one in- 
stance his occupation is “farmer”; in the 
other he is a unit, “a farmer.” English 
does not make that distinction in this 
pattern. 


We can now turn to this same type of 
question in another language. In Pam- 
pango, a language of the Philippines, we 
have 

Hortelano ya. (statement) 

Hortelano ya? (question) 

The same words, but different intona- 
tion. We might think at first glance that 
the pattern is similar to the Spanish one, 
but a second look shows a different pic- 
ture. Hortelano is like ‘farmer, ya like 
‘he.’ Hortelano ya? ‘farmer he?’ Pampan- 
go includes the pronoun subject, which 
Spanish usually omitted, while Pampan- 
go omits the verb, which was included 
in Spanish. 

In Classical Arabic the same question 
and statement would be 


hel huwe felah (question) 
*f.w. he farmer?’ 
huw® feiah (statement) 
*‘He farmer. 


The signal for the question is both the 
intonation and the junction word hal. 
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The Arabic pattern then is different 
from those of English, Spanish, and 
Pampango. 


In colloquial Iraqi Arabic the function 
word h& is normally omitted, leaving 
only the intonation difference as the sig- 
nal for question. 


In Japanese, the same type of question 
and statement would be 
/Kare.wa) hyakusyoo desu ka/ 
( question ) 
*“(he) farmer is f.w.’ 


/(Kare.wa) hyakusyoo desu/ 
(statement) 
*“(he) farmer is.’ 
The function word /ka/ at the end of 
the utterance signals the question. The 
personal pronoun is given in parenthe- 
ses because it is quite naturally omitted 
in conversation. 

We see then that each of these five 
languages, and many others that we 
could choose, have different structures 
for this one pattern. Japanese and Class- 
ical Arabic use a function word and Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Pampango do not. But 
even Japanese and Classical Arabic dif- 
fer as to the position and role of the 


function word. In Japanese, /ka/ comes 
at the end, in Classical Arabic, /hal/ 
comes at the beginning. /hal/ is dropped 
in colloquial Iraqi Arabic, leaving the in- 
tonation signal alone. In Japanese, /ka/ 
is kept. In Japanese and Spanish the sub- 
ject pronoun may be omitted (in fact it 
usually is omitted); but in Spanish the 
inflection of the verb usually signals the 
person, while in Japanese the person is 
not thus signalled but must be inferred 
from the context. From evidence such as 
this we make our first statement: Differ- 
ent languages have different sentence 
structure. 

1.2 Different structures represent 
different systems of habits. It should not 
be difficult to see that only through habit 
can human beings as we know them han- 


dle the great complexity of a grammati- 
cal structure in rapid speech. If we had 
the time here it would be revealing to 
show the multiple dimensions of the 
choices a speaker must make as he speaks 
an ordinary prose sentence. For exam- 
ple, he chooses a singular or a plural 
form for the head noun in a phrase in 
English, e.g., good students, but he can- 
cels the possibility of such a choice if 
the noun is in a modifier position, e.g., 
student opinion. In Spanish he would 
still have to make the choice in the mod- 
ifier position. It seems fair to say that 
if we lacked the power of habit, lan- 
guage as we know it would have to be 
handled as slowly as a mathematician 
applies algebraic formulas by hand in 
solving problems. The whole fabric of 
human communication through language 
would be restricted to the speculation of 
a few scholars who from time to time 
might explore this business of transmit- 
ting messages through vocal sounds. The 
human mind and personality would be 
so taxed with the mechanism of the lan- 
guage that little else could be done than 
operate the mechanism; the mind would 
simply not be free. 


13 We get at the problems by com- 
paring the native and foreign language 
systems. Where there is structural dif- 
ference there is trouble. We know that 
the speaker of one language learning 
another tends to transfer the habits of 
his native language. In fact we believe 
that herein lies the source of the great 
obstacles adults find in learning another 
language. Over and over again we see 
that the Spanish speaker learning Eng- 
lish tends to omit the subject pronoun 
from the question pattern, Is he a farm- 
er? He tends to signal that question in 
English by intonation alone. He tends to 
omit the article a. That is the way he 
habitually produces that pattern in Span- 
ish. The Pampango speaker never for- 
gets to use the pronoun subject, but he 
omits the verb. 
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We can predict what the trouble will 
be if we know the pattern of the native 
language. We know there will be trou- 
ble when the two structures differ, es- 
pecially when there are two patterns in 
the foreign language equatable to one in 
the native language, e.g., gender. 

1.4 We do not condemn the native 

language; we teach another. Each has 
its place. The student needs to gain free- 
dom in the foreign language, (learn to 
use its resources), not suppress his native 
language. No one in his right mind 
would say that Chinese is wrong be- 
cause it does not signal questions the 
same way English does. It is readily ac- 
cepted that Chinese and English have 
their different ways. In English as a 
foreign language that point of view is 
the dominant one, that is, that each lan- 
guage has its own structure and that 
each structure is correct in its own lan- 
guage. It is important to know that 
when a newcomer to the field takes the 
opposite point of view (for example, 
that the native language is not as per- 
fect as English because it does not make 
this or that distinction in its grammatical 
structure) the reaction of the students 
is sharp and negative. They try to find 
examples showing that English, not their 
language, is imperfect. And they lose in- 
terest in learning English. If the scien- 
tific attitude is held, they are usually 
quite happy to learn English, and keep 
their native language. 
2. Potential Applications to the Fresh- 
man Course. There is a striking parallel 
between the problems in English as a 
foreign language and those of the fresh- 
man course. 

2.1 Different dialects and different 
styles use different structures or a dif- 
ferent selection of structures. It is a mis- 
take to think that there is simply a cor- 
rect and an incorrect way for a freshman 
to talk and write. We can assume that 
the freshman knows his own dialect and 
a variety of styles he has needed in his 
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previous use of the language. He does 
not talk to his close friends the same as 
he does to strangers or teachers. If he 
did talk to his friends as he talks to his 
teachers, he would be considered pedan- 
tic or stuffy; and if he talked to his 
teachers the same as he talks to his close 
friends, he might be considered rude. 
These styles may be likened to the native 
language of the foreign students. The 
native language and the native dialect 
with their various styles have their char- 
acteristic structural patterns. They are 
both the instrument of communication 
and social interaction within their geo- 
graphic and social spheres. 


The task of the teacher then is to give 
the student the use of other dialects and 
styles which he will need for communi- 
cation and social action on a broader 
geographic area and through the highest 
social level. This task is again parallel 
to teaching a foreign language, with the 
difference that the learning burden is 
not as great, because the native dialect 
is more similar to the one we want to 
teach. This difference should be used 
to give the student the power to com- 
mand to the utmost the total resources 
of the dialects he is learning. In English 
as a foreign language, because the learn- 
ing burden is so heavy, one must usually 
be satisfied with teaching a limited con- 
trol of the resources of the language. 

2.2 The differences in structure in- 
volve systems of habits. The learning of 
new styles and new dialects in the fresh- 
man course, that is, learning to use the 
total resources of the language can not 
be considered an intellectual matter ex- 
clusively. The student’s use of his na- 
tive dialects and styles is anchored on 
firmly established systems of habits, and 
as in foreign language learning, we can 
assume that in spite of himself he will 
transfer those habits to the new dialect 
and styles he is trying to learn. Thus, 
merely explaining the constructions of 
the new styles and dialects will not be 
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sufficient for the student to “learn” 
them. In order for the student to have at 
his command the new resources of the 
language, he will have to acquire new 
sets of habits. Again, we see the parallel 
with learning a foreign language. 


2.3 By understanding the differences 
we can get at the real trouble spots. 
Since we are going to have to teach 
habits as well as intellectual understand- 
ing, and since teaching habits is a slow 
and difficult process, we had _ better 
know pretty clearly what those new 
habits are going to be. Neither false pla- 
titudes about what language ought to be 
nor vague generalities about being clear, 
forceful, interesting, dramatic, or what 
have you are of any help to the learner. 
If a student acquires effective speech 
and writing on such vague or even false 
terms, it is in spite of the teaching rather 
than as a result of it. Do we tell the stu- 
dent just what elements of his sentence 
structure produce the wrong effect, or 
mean what he does not wish to say, and 
do we tell him in terms that agree 
with the structure of the language? 


In English as a foreign language we 
compare the patterns of the foreign lan- 
guage with those of the native one and 
thus discover beforehand what the real 
learning problems will be. The student 
can thus devote a great deal of effort to 
master those few but stubborn matters 
that defy normal learning pressure. Can 
we not also predict the real learning 
problems in the freshman course by con- 
sidering the structure to be learned and 
that of the habit patterns of the stu- 
dents? Can we not pinpoint the real ob- 
stacles so that at least the serious stu- 
dent may be given the opportunity to 
struggle with those obstacles effectively 
rather than dispersing his energy over 
vaguely described material where he 
soon gets hopelessly lost? 

2.4 Following through on our paral- 
lel with English as a foreign language, 
we can see that there should be no con- 


demnation of the native dialect any more 
than there should be condemnation of 
the native language of the students. It 
is simple to see the good sense of this 
attitude. To condemn the student’s na- 
tive dialect is to condemn his family, his 
friends, his social group, and him. When 
we do that we may expect negative re- 
actions. The student may try to find 
fault with the styles and dialects you are 
trying to teach. He will learn them only 
insofar as he needs them for the course, 
but he will probably resent learning even 
that. 


In learning English as a foreign lan- 
guage the student is motivated by the 
prospect of communicating with a peo- 
ple ard culture that are linguistically 
out of his present range. In the freshman 
course the potential source of motiva- 
tion is not the negative one of suppress- 
ing one’s native dialect and styles but 
the positive one of communicating ef- 
fectively with people who are beyond 
our range, of communicating with a 
reading public or with a reading pro- 
fessor, of reaching an audience that will 
not listen unless it is addressed through 
certain effective stylistics. 


It is true that there are students who 
are not interested in communicating 
with anybody but their own little circle. 
This fact does not change the parallel 
we have attempted to draw, since there 
are also many students who care even 
less for communication with people who 
speak a foreign language. The urge to 
communicate, to reach effectively, has 
force for many students, and it is a le- 
gitimate one from a linguistic and an ed- 
ucational point of view. In any case, a 
positive attitude will at least not inhibit 
students from getting the full benefit of 
knowing what the real learning prob- 
lems are. 


8. Implications for the Instructor. 
3.1 If the instructor in the freshman 
course is to understand the problems be- 
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fore him, it seems inescapable that he 
should understand at least something of 
the grammar of structure. For English, 
as it concerns sentence structure, he will 
want to know Fries’ book, The Structure 
of English. 

3.2 The instructor in English as a 
foreign language needs to know some- 
thing of English structure and of the na- 
tive language structures of his students. 
Similarly, the instructor in the freshman 
course needs to know something of the 
native dialect structure of his students. 
In order to understand those, and in 
order to understand the varieties that 
may come up in any class, he should 


know something of the methods and 
skills of present-day structural linguis- 
tics. 


3.3. It is important that the instruc- 
tor take a positive attitude toward teach- 
ing the resources of the language rather 
than a negative one of condemning and 
inhibiting the native system. The most 
effective student is one who can not only 
use the resources of the language in its 
standard forms but one who can also use 
other dialects in impersonating speakers 
of those dialects or in communicating in 
those dialects when he feels it is neces- 
sary or politic. 


Punctuation and Sentence Rhythm 


GaRLAND H. CANNON! 


Through the ages, experimentation 
has been the mother of change. Without 
deliberate attempts at departure from 
the regular, approved methods or ma- 
terials in an effort to find something bet- 
ter, a given method or material might 
be used long after it had outlived its 
original utility. Thus the intensive, ex- 
perimental methods in teaching foreign 
languages during World War II led to 
a revolution in teaching methods and 
materials in American colleges and uni- 
versities. This paper considers some of 
the “principles” used in teaching punc- 
tuation and sentence rhythm to college 
students whose native language is not 
English. I put the word principles in 
quotation marks because what I am go- 
ing to suggest has not yet been proved, 
but I hope to point out the direction 
that certain kinds of experimentation 
might take, and, in the process, suggest 
possible applications for freshman com- 
position classes. 

It is significant that the topic of this 
paper is punctuation and sentence rhy- 
thm, instead of punctuation or sen- 
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tence rhythm, inasmuch as in English 
classes for foreign students, the two are 
usually learned more or less simultane- 
ously. There is seldom a separate unit 
of punctuation, where everything else 
is subordinated or disregarded and the 
student is told to memorize a long list 
of rules and the many Latin-grammar 
technical names “describing” the given 
constructions, particularly since many of 
these constructions and _ punctuation 
marks may never occur in the student’s 
native language. Rather, punctuation is 
usually handled as something of a by- 
product of oral drill on sentence rhythm 
and structure. If the student’s oral sen- 
tence is well constructed and if it sounds 
smooth and natural when he says it, the 
probability is that when he writes it, he 
will have no trouble with the comma, 
that dauntless punctuation mark which 
for centuries has bothered those who 
write in the English language. Con- 
versely, if his written sentence contains 
the natural (i.e., the correct) punctua- 
tion, there is a good chance that the 
structure and rhythm of the sentence 
will be at least acceptable when it is 
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read aloud, for it would seem that there 
is a definite correlation between the two. 


This correlation has come about only 
in recent decades, because of the general 
but notable simplification of the punc- 
tuation system of the English language 
as a whole and of American English in 
particular. The dash, colon, and paren- 
theses have been relegated to lesser po- 
sitions in the system, though scholars, 
through their incessant annotating in 
quotations and the like, have probably 
been strengthening the importance of 
brackets year by year. Even the last 
Victorians wrote with a lush supply of 
dashes and semicolons at hand. Today, 
however, the English-speaking world 
writes with considerably less punctua- 
tion than would have been used as re- 
cently as thirty or forty years ago and, 
as a result, probably talks faster too. 
Among a few grammarians, the earlier, 
tighter system of punctuation is still 
permitted under the name of “close” or 
“closed” punctuation, but in general the 
system is quite loose. 


This historical development suggests 
that there is a general correspondence 
between punctuation and the standard 
kinds of intonation. However, the fact 
that punctuation in the last half century 
has come closer and closer to complying 
with sentence rhythm, only suggests 
(not proves) that punctuation might be 
more effectively taught via aural means. 
Experimentation is needed to prove or 
explode the hypothesis. Teaching situ- 
ations involving foreign students pro- 
vide a perfect opportunity for such ex- 
perimentation, Two classes of roughly 
the same mental and language consti- 
tuency can be used. In one, the class 
would for a given time make an inten- 
sive study of the rules of punctuation in 
the traditional way, but with no oral 
reading in regard to improvement of 
sentence rhythm. The second class, 
which would be the control group, would 
for the same length of time work on im- 
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proving the rhythm of their sentences 
through oral practice, with little or no 
direct study of punctuation rules. When 
the intonation indicated the end of a 
“unit” of rhythm, the student would 
be taught to make a habit of marking 
the end of the unit with a comma, semi- 
colon, or period, depending upon the 
quality of intonation. In the control 
group the student would thus be taught 
to use punctuation naturally, to view it 
as functional devices that indicate to the 
reader or listener the rhythm and struc- 
ture of a given sentence in a context of 
sentences. In both classes, paragraphs 
rather than unrelated sentences might 
be used, since for a foreign student it 
is much harder to master the proper in- 
tonation for a short sentence out of con- 
text than a short (or long) sentence that 
is part of a pattern of sentences. Consid- 
er, for instance, the case of the famed 
Biblical sentence There was light. Thus 
class drill on sentence rhythm in the con- 
text of a larger rhythm would have the 
additional by-products of improved un- 
derstanding of sentences and paragraph 
structure. If, after a sufficient number 
of such experiments, with controlled 
variations, the control group consistently 
showed greater accuracy in the use of 
the comma, semicolon, and the period 
than the first class showed over the 
same materials, then the experiment 
might well be made in freshman compo- 
sition classes to see whether a change in 
traditional teaching procedures for 
punctuation is warranted. 


Of course, there are two obvious qual- 
ifications. In the first place, work on the 
improvement of the foreign student's in- 
tonation and sentence rhythm is mainly 
aural, whereas the freshman composi- 
tion class is much more concerned with 
writing the language literately and ef- 
fectively than in speaking the language 
with any fluency, inasmuch as the fresh- 
man comes to college with a natural 
oral fluency, even if he speaks ungram- 
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matically. The question then arises as 
to just how much time can be spent in 
aural work, since the native student may 
have no particular difficulty with sen- 
tence rhythm and thus would be indulg- 
ing in aural drill mainly for the purpose 
of trying to habituate him to use the 
comma correctly in written sentences. 
The question could approach the stature 
of one of the old arguments for the study 
of Latin in high school—the improve- 
ment of one’s knowledge of the English 
language. In the second place, tape re- 
corders will be needed if the aural work 
is to be at all effective, and it might be 
pointed out that few English depart- 
ments possess tape recorders, much less 
have access to language laboratories 
where there are sufficient binaural out- 
lets. 


Such equipment is peculiarly valuable 
for the foreign student, who often can- 
not overcome certain kinds of errors in 
structure, pronunciation, and intonation 
until he hears himself make the error. He 
simply cannot be convinced that a given 
error is being committed until he can 
hear his own voice. For example, the 
Japanese student will insist, quite justi- 
fiably, that he has read every word in a 
given passage infested with articles. Yet 
until he can hear his own voice played 
back and, by following the passage in a 
written form, can hear himself omitting 
many articles (which do not exist in the 
Japanese language), he will probably 
continue to omit articles in themes as 
well as in conversation. 

Too, the use of tape recorders im- 
proves the student’s smoothness and ef- 
ficiency in reading, both orally and si- 
lently, and helps him to discover for 
himself any awkward phraseology, in- 
correct word order, or euphony. So in 
addition to being helpful in teaching 
punctuation to the foreign student and 
possibly to the native student, the tape 
recorder can have other benefits. For 
example, instead of having to write la- 


boriously (and probably vainly) in the 
margin of the student’s theme that a 
given sentence or set of sentences lacks 
the smooth flow of continuity of words 
and thought, the teacher might ask the 
student to record the material on tape. 
Not only would he have the expected 
difficulty in reading the material smooth- 
ly and with the proper intonation, but 
when the tape was played back, he, as 
well as the entire class, could hear just 
how harsh and grating the material ac- 
tually sounds. This practical exercise 
should be immediately counterbalanced 
with the taping of the passage as it 
would sound when revised in terms of a 
natural rhythm and proper punctuation, 
so that the class can hear what the ac- 
ceptable form sounds like. Little stress 
should be given to the poor material in 
order to avoid impressing upon young 
minds what not to do. 


Thus there would seem to be a def- 
inite application to freshman composi- 
tion classes. If the foreign student is 
able to more or less master the use of 
the comma without much if any study 
of formal rules, the native student should 
be able to do so too. In the past perhaps 
there has been too much emphasis on 
memorizing the rules and the “descrip- 
tive” terminology involved—e.g., abso- 
lute modifier, run-on sentence, comma 
splice, and coordinate modifier—and not 
enough upon keeping the comma in its 
strictly functional position. A knowledge 
of the rules is useless unless the student 
can use that knowledge in his writings. 
So if he concentrates on the actual us- 
age, seeing just how useful and neces- 
sary a given punctuation mark can be 
in regard to the structure and meaning 
of a given sentence, perhaps he can be 
led to use the comma almost as a matter 
of instinct. This usage may centrally in- 
volve structure as well as rhythm, since 
the two cannot always be neatly separ- 
ated; but if the student can be led into 
viewing the comma and other punctua- 
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tion marks as phosphorescent road signs 
for the natural, efficient reading and un- 
derstanding of a sentence, as functional 
devices rather than mystical marks which 
cannot be used unless a technical rule 
is upon the tip of the tongue, then per- 
haps the role of punctuation in themes 
and other writings will at last be com- 
prehended and mastered by college 
freshmen. 


As far as I know, experimentation with 
a control group has not yet been done 
for the particular purpose of teaching 
punctuation to foreign students; how- 
ever, I recall a paper that was read at 
the 1954 convention of the NCTE in 
Detroit. One point that was made was 
particularly fascinating. At the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, Spanish-speaking 
students who were learning English lis- 
tened to recordings of prose passages. 
Then the students were given written 
copies of the passages and asked to 
punctuate them. Because of the correla- 
tion between the punctuation and the 
intonation, etc., the students were able 
to punctuate the passages correctly. It 
is to be assumed that these did not con- 
tain marks like brackets and parentheses, 
which are mainly editorial matters any- 
way. Of course, some of the students 
drew upon a partial knowledge of punc- 
tuation, the extent of which would prob- 
ably be impossible to measure, so that 
the aural exercise cannot be said to have 
been the sole reason for the student’s 
having been able to punctuate the pass- 
ages correctly. 


Yet last fall I successfully experiment- 
ed in this way, as no doubt others have 
done. First, the class punctuated a pass- 
age from good, modern American prose, 
from which I had removed all commas 
and periods. Then they listened to my 
taped reading of the passage, at the 
same time following the passage on an- 
other mimeographed copy, from which 
the punctuation marks were again omit- 
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ted. As might be expected, the students’ 
second effort at punctuating the Hem- 
ingway passage was successful, certain- 
ly so when compared to the error-ridden 
first attempt. This experiment, of course, 
was far from scientific. For one thing, 
the class already had the experience of 
having once punctuated the passage, so 
that they could be expected to do better 
the second time. But the little experi- 
ment certainly served to illustrate to the 
class some of the principles about the 
use of the comma, as well as certain mat- 
ters of structure and rhythm. Moreover, 
the experiment represented for me a 
practical substantiation of an hypothe- 
sis that needs to be tested extensively, 
the results of which might well be ap- 
plicable to freshman composition class- 
es. 


Specifically, it would seem that a 
pause in the oral reading signalled the 
use of a comma; a longer pause, a semi- 
colon; and a complete stop, a period. 
However, the correlation would not hold 
in the case of a colloquial conversation or 
in an orator’s speech, for in the oral de- 
livery, the natura] rhythm of a set of 
sentences will usually be sacrificed in 
order to achieve the desired emotional 
effect upon the audience. But except 
for these and a few other instances, a 
thesis can be advanced: unless the sen- 
tence is long and complicated, replete 
with dashes and other marks indicating 
a ramified structure, the pause is a com- 
paratively dependable signal for the use 
of a comma. If the subject or predicate 
or object has several modifying clauses, 
however, or if the sentence contains a 
long series of prepositional phrases, the 
student might well be led to an excessive 
use of commas by using them when the 
reader pauses solely for breath, so that 
the passages which are used in the ex- 
periment should be carefully selected— 
strictly no Carlyle or Joyce, for example 
—and they must be naturally and pro- 
perly read. The hope would be that 
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eventually, in correcting his own prose 
writings, the student would be able to 
read silently and yet swiftly, letting the 
feel of the structure and rhythm dic- 
tate to him “instinctively” where the 
commas, semicolons, and periods should 
be placed. On the other hand, when he 
has to read the writings of others, he 
should learn to take careful but auto- 
matic heed of all punctuation marks as 
guides to a knowledge of the structure 
and the meaning of a sentence, in addi- 
tion to using the punctuation as an ex- 
cellent, necessary intonation-guide, 
though in the case of the freshman com- 
position course, little stress is put upon 
the improving of the student's reading 
habits. 


A supplementary approach could be 
to pair up examples from opposite rules 
and then read them aloud, side by side. 
Thus a short declarative sentence illus- 
trating the punctuation of a non-restric- 
tive modifier could be paired with one 
illustrating the punctuation of a re- 
strictive modifier [BLAackBoaRD: My 
mother, Alice, went with us. My 
sister Helen went with us]. It is possible 
that the great difference in intonation 
between the two kinds of structures in 
such aural drill would so impress the 
student, that he would be able to solve 
by feel in the future the problem of 
punctuating restrictive and non-restric- 
tive elements. 

Interestingly enough, although there 
can be little application to freshman 
composition classes, this sort of aural 
drill can be extremely effective in train- 
ing a foreign student to disregard a na- 
tive-language practice in order to learn 
one in English that contradicts it. Thus 
in the case of a Burmese student, who 
would automatically separate the sub- 
ject of a sentence from its predicate by 
means of a comma, a few drills built 
around brief sentences will help him to 
habituate himself to reading American- 
English sentences without pausing be- 
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tween the subject and predicate, so that 
henceforth he would automatically vis- 
ualize a “sound” or “tonal” picture of the 
whole construction which would leave 
absolutely no room for punctuation be- 
tween the subject and predicate. In the 
unlikely event that an American fresh- 
man is accustomed to making such a 
wild error, then this may be the solution. 


Probably little needs to be said about 
the use of aural methods in the teaching 
of the use of other punctuation marks. 
Sentence rhythm would certainly fur- 
nish little direct help in the positioning 
of colons, dashes, parentheses, and brac- 
kets, though it should be pointed out 
that the foreign student is discouraged 
from attempting the long and compli- 
cated structures involving these marks 
until he is comparatively fluent in the 
English language. In fact, aural prac- 
tice might cause him to confuse the in- 
tonation “stops” indicating periods with 
the “near-stops” indicating colons, for 
example [BiacksoarpD: There are three 
reasons. They are . The three 
reasons are as follows: loyalty, security, 
and love]. So the rules would need to 
be resorted to in the case of these four 
marks. On the other hand, aural work 
in sentence rhythm does help the for- 
eign student to use the question mark 
properly in the following kind of con- 
struction: Are you going? The raising 
of the voice at the end, coupled with 
the complete stop that follows, suggests 
that a question mark is needed. In the 
case of a content sentence—e.¢., Where 
are you going?—which is intonated like 
a declarative sentence, the student is 
taught to rely on the interrogative word 
where to signal not only that the word 
order of the subject and predicate is 
probably inverted but also that he must 
punctuate the sentence with a question 
mark. 


Yet the English language has no func- 
tion words which arbitrarily signal that 
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a certain kind of punctuation mark must 
follow the word or even that this given 
mark must come at the end of the sen- 
tence in which the word is used. The 
word where has just been listed as a 
particular kind of  intonation-signal 
above, when, in fact, it often is not an 
interrogative word at all. Thus: Where 
he goes is strictly his business. And this 
qualification must be made for all words 
in the same class, such as when, what, 
and why. Since our rules of punctuation 
have such a complex developmental his- 
tory, as well as an inconsistent “descrip- 
tive” terminology and a host of excep- 
tions, it is very unfortunate but none- 
the less true that there are no function 
words in the English language which 
automatically signal a given punctuation 
mark, particularly in view of the fact that 
the language has more kinds of punctua- 
tion marks than most other tongues, 
even in the face of the loss of most 
of our diacritical marks through the cen- 
turies. Not even the word following can 
he said to signal a colon—as in My rea- 
sons are the following:—for following is 
often used in a different kind of struc- 
ture—as in The following reasons are 
quite sound. Of course, the native stu- 
dent is well aware of this characteristic 
of the English language, whereas many 
foreign students are not, inasmuch as 
their native language may well have 
words that not only automatically signal 
a certain kind of intonation but also a 
certain kind of punctuation mark. Thus 
the Thai student looks for “question- 
words” in English, the equivalent of his 
words ry and la, which have no mean- 
ing but which nonetheless, when placed 
in a declarative sentence, convert it im- 
mediately into a question. 


However, as has been said, as com- 
pared to the misuse of the comma, the 
native student has considerably less dif- 
ficulty with these other punctuation 
marks anyway, chiefly because he uses 


them less. My suggestions in regard to 
these marks would deal with sentence 
structure, so that I shall forego these re- 
marks in favor of the panel member who 
will be discussing that subject, except 
to repeat that a study of correctly punc- 
tuated prose should help a student—na- 
tive or foreign—to better understand and 
visualize the structural units of a sen- 
tence, just as a study of these units 
should help him to realize why punc- 
tuation marks signalling and marking off 
these units are used in arbitrary loca- 
tions. After all, the complex system of 
inflections that characterized an early 
form of English, Anglo-Saxon, has been, 
in considerable part, lost through the 
centuries; and in terms of lexical mean- 
ings, a rather rigid system of word or- 
der and intonation now compensates for 


the loss. Thus instead of having to lis- 
ten carefully to hear whether thaé or s¢o 
precedes the word saé in order to know 
whether the structure is the object of a 
preposition or the subject, as the Anglo- 
Saxon had to, the word the receives no 
stress, as in the sea the intonation and 
word order answering the question. 
Since a student's “natural” use of punc- 
tuation helps him to point out to his 
reader the structure of his sentences 
more or less in advance of the actual 
perusal, and thereby helps enable his 
reader to understand his writings, it is 
imperative, as all freshman-composition 
teachers know, to assist the student to 
use natural punctuation. Otherwise, 
there might be outright miscomprehen- 
sions of meaning or at least initial mis- 
reading [Btacxsoarp: Below the trail 
was steep. In this elementary exam- 
ple, the initial misreading would immed- 
iately be corrected by a native student, 
but not as quickly by a foreign student, 
who has drilled exhaustively on word 
and sentence patterns. For him the error 
might easily seem to be an omitted 
noun after the word steep. Thus, Below 
the trail was steep ground]. 
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I have suggested aural means as one 
way of approaching the problem of 
punctuation in freshman writing, and, 
vice versa, the careful study of the po- 
sition of punctuation marks as one way 
of learning in advance the structure of 
a given written passage, thereby improv- 
ing the student’s speed and efficiency in 
reading. In the former, direct attention 
would be given to sentence rhythm and 
structure, with little direct attention 
either to punctuation or to the rules for 
punctuation, since these would seem to 
follow naturally as a by-product. If ex- 
periments with control groups can prove 
that there is a high or even a definite 
correlation in the learning of punctua- 
tion in this manner, it is certain that 
some change in present teaching meth- 


ods is indicated. However, such experi- 
mentation and any other kind designed 
to test possible new methods and/or 
materials are not the unique opportunity 
of teachers of English for foreign stu- 
dents; indeed, freshman composition 
teachers have an even stronger concern. 
With the swelling enrollments of fresh- 
man students, together with the thirty- 
four thousand foreign students now in 
American colleges and universities, all 
kinds of experimentation in methods and 
materials should be indulged in. An in- 
dividual class, serving as selected guinea 
pigs, may suffer when some possible new 
approach is proved bad, but posterity 
will be amply repaid when other new 
approaches are proved sound. 


Vowel Contrasts in Student Speech 


MacCurpy Burnet! 


(The following little phonemic pre- 
face is intended to be a painless intro- 
duction to eight of the vowel phonemes 
of spoken English. It is derived from 
George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, 
Jr.. An Outline of English Structure. 
(Norman, Oklahoma: Battenburg Press, 
1951, Part. 1.)? 

Those of us who are fortunate enough 





lMaryland State Teachers College 


2The “barred i” is omitted, principally for 
pedagogical simplicity, from initial presenta- 
tion. It is added to the table of vowel pho- 
nemes later if it is present in the speech of 
several class members. 





Front Central Back Front Central Back 
_ “meeskuh” “mooskuh” /miyskeh/ _ /muwskeh / 
Mi “ _ _ 
Low “mouskuh” _ /mawsk h/ -- 


Filling in the blank spaces with some vowel sounds which can occur between “b” | 


and “t,” we can fill out the chart: 


to house both a TV set and a child may 
have noted the elaborate ritual prior to 
the opening of the film vault in the last 
quarter of the Mickey Mouse Club. It 
is preceded by the incantation, “Mees- 
kuh, mooskuh, mouskuhteer; mouskar- 
toontime now is here.” Like many chil- 
dren’s expressions, it is phonemically 
systematic; the vowels represented above 
by “ee,” “oo” and “ou” are parts of 
sounds which may be charted in con- 
trast with each other according to the 
highest and farthest-front tongue posi- 
tions attained by the speaker, like this: 


Front Central Back Front Central Back 
High “bit” “boot” /bit/ _ /buwt/ 
Mid “bet” “but” “boat” /bet/ /bet/ /bowt/ 
Low “bat” “bot” “bought” = /baet/ /bat/ /b wt/ 
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The charted words enclosed in 
quotes suggest sets of sounds represent- 
ed by conventional spelling; the words 
between slanted lines represent a way 
of “writing down” the sounds as they 
contrast with each other. Such sets of 
symbols, each representing many phone- 
tic variants (called allophones) are the 
phonemes of a language. Some vowel 
phonemes of English are sketched here 
beeause it will be convenient to refer to 
them later in this report. 


The aim of the teacher of speech can 
be stated shortly: To assist his students 
to talk as educated and mature men and 
women. 


Buried in this statement are several 
questions worth asking: First, how do the 
educated and mature speakP And how 
do students speak? Second, what are 
the linguistic differences between these 
two groups of speakers? Then, finally, 
how can students alter their linguistic 
habits so that they conform efficiently 
with the educated and mature? 


The question “how do people talk” de- 
pends in turn on three other questions: 
Who are “the people’? What of their 
talk is relevant to our study? And, how 
can we transcribe their speech? The 
sociologists, with their measures of pres- 
tige,’ furnish one answer to the first 
question. But choosing what to record 
and how to transcribe—these are prob- 
lems which have as yet no fully satisfy- 
ing answers. Free conversation is devil- 
ishly hard to transcribe; it is almost im- 
possible to get full, usable recordings 
and full data on the speakers in even 
semi-controlled situations. (It’s a won- 
der that the structuralists have done so 
much with preponderately artificial lan- 





8E.g.. W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, 
and Kenneth Eels, Social Class in America 
(Chicago, 1949), esp. ch. 8; George N. Putnam 
and Edna M. O’Hern, The Status Significance 
of an Isolated Urban Dialect, Language Dis- 
sertation No. 53, Supplement to Vol. 31, No. 4, 
Part 2, Language, October-December 1955. The 
latter is a definitive current study. 


guage data—and a tribute to the grand 
redundancy of language that it carries 
so much information. ) 


But data useful for a partial answer 
to the big question of how people talk 
can be gleaned from examination of 
transcripts made by academic eaves- 
droppers. I suborn hundreds of students 
to transcribe halves of conversations— 
what one speaker says—in simplified 
phonemic lettering as above, marked for 
limited intonation. They also describe 
the speakers quite fully: 


Negro woman wearing neat old 
clothes at Leggett’s Department store, 
Cambridge, Md.; Saturday afternoon, 
September 20. No income figure avail- 
able. 


/iz them stahkingetuw pehr f r won 
dahler they iz 
mah they shuwr iz chipy . . ./ 


The descriptions are detailed enough 
to inferentially classify speakers. (Stu- 
dents enjoy the assignment thoroughly 
—and are wonderfully discreet. By the 
simple expedient of never looking at the 
speaker while transcribing, they practi- 
cally never get caught! ) 

Transcription is surprisingly simple, 
technically. Transcribers use the Tra- 
ger-Smith notation’ for vowels, which 
can be displayed in ten minutes and 
practiced for forty, in one class period. 
They use conventional spelling for con- 
sonant phonemes. Immediately after 
transcribing they use Pike’s procedure’ 
for marking limited intonation. 


The samples from low-prestige speak- 
ers are then retranscribed in convention- 
al writing and presented for reading to 
assorted professors and physicians who 
have lived all their lives in one of the 


4Please see the first paragraphs of this 
paper. 


5Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning 
English as a Foreign Lanuage (Ann Arbor, 
1945), Appendix, pp. 62 ff. 
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three major dialect areas of the Eastern 
United States. They are asked to read 
the transcripts aloud in their own ideo- 
lects> and comment on “sounds” and 
“words” by substituting sounds and 
words they say they would have used. 
These contrasts are recorded and tabu- 
lated as phonemic, morphological, lexi- 
cal’ and syntactic. (We have a bit of a 
check on these informants. Tape record- 
ings have been made of both their class- 
room and lunch-table speech.) 

These tabulated contrasts indicate 
that almost two-thirds of the contrasting 
items are phonemic. An eighth are syn- 
tactic and lexical: “My hands is real 
dirty”; a fifth are morphological, “Them 
stockings.” But the vast majority lie in 
phonemic contrasts: /theyl last miy oz 
lawng ®z dowz ay pey dahler fer/. 

The majority of the phonemic con- 
trasts lie in vowels. And there is a very 
strong tendency for the high-prestige 
speaker to hear the low-prestige speak- 
er’s vowels as often corresponding to his 
own higher and/or more front vowels: 


High-prestige, heard ae low-prestige 


fe 
pei fa 
/tehr/ /ter 
qeasy” Veet/ 
/eet/ /eit/ 


Superimposing the arrows which repre- 
sent social-phonemic contrasts on the 
phonemic grid-chart permits a notation 
both more concise and_ topologically 
neat: 





Z 
, 





6The “fashions of speech” 
speaker differs from’ another. 


by which one 


7This involves word-choice. 


It even allows for noting ratios of fre- 
quencies: 


u, 
INS. 


The “tendency,” if it is such, does not 
cover all the data. (Other charts could 
be constructed from larger samples 
which would account for “lowering” and 
“backing”! But instances of this latter 
possible “trend” are relatively few, 
whereas the fronting-raising “tendency” 
is predictable for most transcripts—and 
probably for all speakers in varying de- 
grees possibly proportional to social sta- 
tus. 


u 


Test-samples are then made up—syn- 
thetic narratives, chock full of possible 
low and back vowels. Here is part of 
one: “Can I tell you this? I’m going to. 
anyway. I forget what the catch was. 
just yesterday . . .” The conventionally- 
typed test samples are read by profes- 
sorial informants from each of the three 
major dialect regions. They read once 
at “normal conversational speed,” and 
then twice more, as fast as they can. 
From the first reading, where all speak- 


ers use the same phonemes, we get a) 


set of “status norms’; from the second 
readings, where speakers from the same 
region agree with one another but dif- 
fer from speakers from other regions, 
we get some “regional allophones.” 


A narrative including all the features 
of the “status norm” is then composed in 
conventional script. Multiple phonemic 
transcriptions, each triple-spaced, are 
also made. Students in speech class are 





8Hans Kurath, A Word Geography of the 
Eastern United States (Ann Arbor, 1949). 
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then invited to read the same typescript 
twice, once at normal speed, once quick- 
ly in a back-of-the-room conference, dur- 
ing a class period devoted to class com- 
pilation of linguistic biographies. Only 
those segments which differ from the 
“norm” are noted, in ink, at the first 
reading. Soft pencil marks indicate allo- 
phones from the second reading. (At 
least forty transcripts per hour can be 
made this way.) 


Now the instructor knows what to 
listen for when the student speaks, and 
can make notes on some departures 
from the “segmental norm” of the stu- 
dent’s speech. A half-hour conference 
with a tape recorder—explicitly for the 
student’s information only—suffices for 
the student to hear many of the seg- 
ments which, taken together, may lead 
other speakers to say, “He has an ac- 
cent.” 

The student is now quite aware, at 
least for a few days, of his own speech. 
This very awareness is presently lost to 
consciousness—but every student's 
speech habits are affected through this 
procedure—and invariably in the direc- 
tion of the “norm.” 


This bringing-into-consciousness of the 
“taken-for-granted” is a traumatic exper- 
ience for everyone. But more than half 
of my students immediately ask for fur- 
ther suggestions. With a little phonemic 
re-briefing, they are already equipped 
to set up their own drill materials, read- 
ing from printed texts into a microphone, 
or to another student. Or I can lend 
them transcripts of high or middle-pres- 
tige speakers. They now know what di- 
rection their tongues are likely to take. 


Research papers—wherein _ students 
duplicate the process of establishing dia- 
lect contrasts sketched above, but take 
up morphological, syntactic and lexical 
contrasts as well—invariably show that 
the writer has grown in his understand- 
ing of the nature of speech, language, re- 
search procedure, and a highly sharpen- 
ed consciousness of the relation of speech 
to society—and to self. 


I believe that procedures like these 
breed considerable linguistic transfer of 
learning, e.g., that good-naturedly rig- 
orous attention to one part of a student’s 
language habits will affect those habits, 
and perhaps other habits as well. He 
will probably look upon himself as in 
some slight degree a different person— 
and this changed vision of himself will 
affect his language habits. Every linguis- 
tically-minded teacher must hold to the 
major pedagogical axiom that language 
learning, as well as language habit, is 
structured—and that to induce a speaker 
to change any of his habits—especially if 
he changes his phonological grid a little 
bit—is to ultimately affect in some small 
way the whole of his language patterns. 
And that is one of the aims of the teach- 
er of English. 


Righteous protests have been occas- 
ionally launched against the rigor im- 
plied in structural linguistics as some 
have applied this earnest discipline in 
the classroom. But the procedure des- 
cribed above takes up only two hours of 
class time—and if the humanist can spare 
these hours, he will find his time well 
paid for in terms of gains in the linguis- 
tic consciousness, competence, and 
growth of his students. 





The Systematics of English Spelling 


EprrH CROWELL TRAGER! 


At the American Language Center of 
the American University, English is 
taught as a second language to mature 
foreign students. We are trying to de- 
velop a technique for teaching spelling 
to our students at the American Lan- 
guage Center, and thought that the back- 
ground materials might be useful in a 
Freshman English course. 


Taken collectively, our staff has train- 
ing in English, of course, and in linguis- 
tics, foreign languages, and education. 
We are at present trying to leave as few 
stones as possible unturned in these as- 
sorted fields, because we want to build 
the best materials we can for teaching 
spelling and reading, the best linguis- 
tically and pedagogically. 

We teach English to non-native stu- 
dents of all levels of proficiency, and we 
adapt our materials and methods accord- 
ingly. However, of the twenty-five hours 
a week that every student spends at the 
American Language Center, five hours 
are spent in orientation to America and 
Americans, and five hours are spent in 
the laboratory. During the hours in the 
laboratory, the student hears and re- 
peats a controlled and limited corpus of 
dialog and drills, of educated conversa- 
tional English, recorded on tape. A good 
part of the fifteen class hours are spent 
in presenting the material the student 
will hear on tape, and in reinforcing it. 
After his hearing and speaking habits are 
on the way to being fairly well estab- 
lished, we try to systematize for him the 
relationship between language and writ- 
ing, an aspect of English he has been 
learning only informally up to this point. 

We find this procedure infinitely sim- 
pler and more effective than teaching 
writing first and speaking afterwards. 





1American Language Center, American Uni- 
versity 


It is much easier to teach a student to 
spell, and to read and write, if he has 
first learned to speak and hear correctly. 
It is a truly Herculean labor to teach 
him to write first, then speak after- 
wards. Of course, I remember well, 
from the period when I was teaching 
Freshman English, that it wouldn’t hurt 
at all to be Hercules when you set out to 
teach forty-odd Americans who have 
been speaking English all their lives how 
best to write a sentence, let alone spell 
correctly. It’s not easy. 


It’s not easy, because the English spell- 
ing system is complex, and because some 
of our ultra-high-frequency words are 
not spelled according to that system. But 
you and I know from our daily exper- 
ience that the much vaunted irregular- 
ity of our spelling is largely a favorite 
bit of folklore. The fine Shavian spell- 
ing for the word ‘fish, G-H-O-T-I, was 
a joke. George Bernard Shaw certainly 
knew that GH represents /f/ only at the 
end of ‘enough, rough, tough, cough, 
trough’ and less than half-a-dozen other 
rare words. He also knew that the letter 
O stands for /i/ only in one common 
word, ‘women, and that the letters TI 
represent /sh/ largely in a few suffixes 
which we find in words of Latin origin 
like ‘nation, patient, and ‘patience.’ 

I assume that the educators Arthur 
Corey and Ruth Dunbar were having the 
same kind of fun when they used the hy- 
pothetical spelling G-H-E-K-N for the 
word ‘fun,’ and this monstrosity for the 
word ‘potato’ — GH - OUGH - PHTH - 
EIGH-TTE-EAU. These examples come 
from their articles reprinted by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, as part of a reply to 
Rudolf Flesch’s statements in his book 
Why Johnny Can't Read. These educa- 
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tors, and others, must know that Eng- 
lish spelling is not that bad. 


Mr. Flesch, on the other hand, makes 
the statement (based on some valuable 
and careful work done by Miss Mary 
Hletko, and described by her in the Hay- 
Wingo reader) that 87% of the English 
vocabulary is spelled regularly. This is 
a statement that cannot be proved or 
disproved until at least these three ques- 
tions are answered: 1—What list of 
words is the percentage based on?; 2— 
What about the frequency of the words 
in that list?; and 3—What is a regular 
spelling? 

Finding the answer to the third ques- 
tion—What is a regular spelling?—is one 
project we have been addressing our- 
selves to of late, at the American Lan- 
guage Center. Using material from 
whatever source might be helpful, we 
are trying to determine the systematic 
features of the complexities of English 
spelling. Our point of departure is the 
Trager-Smith analysis of the structure 
of English presented in their Outline of 
English Structure. We use the transcrip- 
tions that follow, for the syllable nuclei 
in the key words given to the right of 
each phonemic transcription that ap- 
pears between slant-lines: (see below) 
The symbols used for the consonant- 
phonemes correspond, one-for-one, to 
the Trager-Smith symbols but are the 
more familiar Webster dictionary re- 
spellings. In “phonetic order” they are 


/iy/ Pete 
/ey/ pate 


/i/ pit, mirror 
/e/ pet, merry 
/ae/ pat, marry 


/ 
/ 


i/ children, syrup* 
/ putt, hurry 


/a/ pot, sorry /ay/ bite 


/u/ put, book 
/o/ — 

/I/ sort, dog 
*(as these words are said by many) 


/oy/ boy 


/p, t, ch, k—b, d, j, g—f, th, s, sh—v, th, 
z, zh—m, n, ng—l, r—w, y, h/. The con- 
sonant clusters we worked with are 
these: /pl, pr, tr, tw, kl, kr, kw—bl, br, 
dr, dw, gl, gr—fl, fr, thr, thw-—sp, spl, 
spr—st, str—sk, skr, skw—sl, sm, sn, sw, 
shr—hw/. There are other consonant 
clusters (or groups, or blends, as they 
are sometimes called) but with one ex- 
ception, they are not significant for de- 
termining the major patterns of English 
spelling regularities. The exception is the 
group of consonant clusters which may 
be symbolized as /Cy/, a consonant- 
sound followed by a /y/-sound, for 
which the regular spelling is a conson- 
ant-letter followed by the letter U, as in 
these words: ‘pure, cue, butane, fuel, 
mural, mute.’ 

In order to find out what the regular 
spellings of one-syllable words in Eng- 
lish are, we made a series of charts, one 


for each of the nine short vowels (here- 
after called V), /ieaeidauo?/. Down 
the left-hand side of the chart we wrote 
the symbols for the consonant-phone- 


mes (hereafter called C) and consonant 
clusters that may begin a word in Eng- 
lish. Across the top of every chart, we 
wrote at the head of each column the 
symbol for each of the single consonant- 
phonemes that may end a word in Eng- 
lish. (Of course words may also end in 
consonant clusters of from two to five 
consonant-phonemes. Such words are 
not treated here.) We made the same 
kind of charts for each of the seven com- 
plex nuclei listed above—/iy, ey, ay, oy, 

/ih/ mere 

/eh/ mare 


/eh/ her, sir 


/aw/ bout /ah/ far, calm 
/uw/ boot/ /uh/ pure, poor 
/ow/ boat /oh/ pore 
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uw, ow, aw/ and for the syllable-nuclei 
before the letter R. Going through all the 
theoretically possible monosyllables, we 
wrote down in the appropriate place on 
each of the charts the monosyllables that 
we know actually do occur. Later, we 
did the same thing for words which have 
as their second syllable these morphe- 
mes: -le, -el, -er, -et, -en, and -y. 


Extrapolating from these working 
charts, we were able to make up Charts 
I and II which follow the text of this ar- 
ticle. Charts I! and II show the regular 
spellings for the final /VC/ of English 
monosyllabic bases. Chart III is not pro- 
perly one of the same series of charts 
because its point of departure is the let- 
ters of the English alphabet used to rep- 
resent syllable-nuclei (the so-called short 
vowels, long vowels, and diphthongs), 
A, E, I, O, U, and Y and W. It presents 
in tabular form the phoneme(s) repre- 
sented by those letters, alone, in com- 
bination with each other, and in combin- 
ation with consonant-letters. Other 
charts will be made for the values of the 
vowel-letters after W and before R, and 
for English monosyllabic bases ending in 
consonant clusters. 


A great many people who are con- 
cerned with teaching English-speaking 
children how to read have known about 
the major regular patterns, presented on 
Chart I, for a long time, and have known 
about them in a systematic fashion. So 
have some descriptive linguists like 
Bloomfield, and doubtless people in oth- 
er fields of which I am ignorant. Some- 
what less systematically, they have 
known about the major regular patterns 
presented on Chart II, as do most of 
us who count reading as one of the tools 
of our trade. On the other hand, some 
of the minor regular patterns, some of 
which are given in parenthesis on Charts 
I and III, are usually treated as irregu- 
larities. The categories of irregular spell- 





2The charts which follow are copyrighted by 
the author. 


ings are usually not recognized as cate- 
gories or are treated spottily. 

It is very important, I submit, to get 
these basic categories described, and 
the words in them exhaustively listed. 
The work is not difficult, but it is inor- 
dinately time-consuming. It is essential 
that it be based on the soundest and 
most recent linguistic analysis of Eng- 
lish; and the techniques used in this an- 
alysis of English graphemics must be as 
rigorous as those linguists use when they 
describe the phonology and morphology 
of a language. 


Other charts showing major and minor 
patterns of regular spellings for various 
categories of vocabulary should also be 
completed, e.g., words of Latin origin, 
Latin-derived words that came to us 
through French, and words of Greek ori- 
gin. 

The results of such work could be 
utilized by many kinds of teachers. It 
could serve as a basis for teaching ma- 
terials for teachers like ours at the Amer- 
ican Language Center who teach Eng- 
lish as a foreign language, and by teach- 
ers in Remedial Freshman English cours- 
es. Perhaps speech teachers, speech clin- 
ics, and teachers of the deaf might find 
a way to apply such information, more 
systematically than they are at present 
able to. It might be utilized in secondary 
schools so that by the time a student 
reaches Freshman English the course 
could be an_ intellectual experience. 
Much more often Freshman English be- 
comes for the student a kind of penance 
for his sins of omission in high school, 
and for the teacher, sheer drudgery. 

Suppose we have all our categories 
worked out, and our word-lists for each 
category exhaustively and exhaustingly 
compiled. Are we then ready to build 
teaching materials? Not without recourse 
to our judgment for the needs of the par- 
ticular teaching situation, and to the 
frequency lists done by Thorndike, 
Lorge, Palmer, West, Ogden, Gates, 
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Rynsland, and Horn, for example. All 
of these lists are based on written ma- 
terial, but there is the extremely valu- 
able study made twenty-five years ago 
by French, Carter and Koenig of the 
Bell Telephone Company, The Words 
and Sounds of Telephone Conversations. 
It is necessarily biased in the direction 
of business-office English, but is extra- 
ordinarily useful for the purpose of 
building materials in English as a sec- 
ond language. A comforting bit of sta- 


tistical information comes from _ this 
monograph, incidentally. Of their lists of 
the 50 words most often spoken and 
most often written, an average of 64% 
of the words are spelled regularly. 
Perhaps there is hope, then, that the 
stereotype of the businessman who lets 
his secretary take care of the spelling as 
best she can, and the dismal reality of the 
Ph.D. whose articles for professional 
journals are full of spelling errors, may 
disappear from the American scene. 


NCTE European Tours, 1957 


Especially arranged for English teachers to visit literary landmarks, attend theatres, 
concerts, operas, ballets, and talk with European teachers NCTE sponsors, promotes, and 
provides directors; Study Abroad, Inc., makes arrangements. 


Travel: July 3-4 to August 24-25, over Atlantic by Royal Dutch Airlines special 
flights, abroad by armchair-Pullman motor coach and first- and second-class rail. 


General Costs: NCTE membership ($4), $15 registration, $200 deposit (returnable by 
May 15), balance in installments: at once (January 15), March 15, May 15. 


Itineraries: 


TOUR A ($848): 35 days in the British Isles—England, Scotland, Belfast-Dub- 
lin, Wales, Cornwall, the universities, Dover, London—and 17 days free, not pre- 


pand. 





TOUR B ($1090): 35 days in the British Isles like Tour A, then 17 days on the 


continent circling through the Low Countries, northeastern France, western Ger- 
many. 


TOUR C ($1150): 28 days in the British Isles and 24 days in the Low Coun- 
tries, northern France to Paris, the Scandinavian countries to Stockholm and Oslo. 


TOUR D ($1120): 14 days in the British Isles after 38 days on the continent 
from Rome (side trip to Naples), northward through Italy, and generally north- 


west through Austria, Switzerland, southern Germany, northeastern. France, and 
the Low Countries. 


Folders and registration blanks from Study Abroad, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 
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Regular Spellings of One-Syllable Words Ending In a Consonant 
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Communication and General Education’ 


Harotp B. ALLEN? 


People who are working in the field 
of general education seem on the whole 
to have some trouble in defining just 
what they mean by the term. I’ve attend- 
ed four conferences and workshops on 
general education in which this difficul- 
ty of definition was acknowledged be- 
fore the one making the acknowledg- 
ment then bravely plunged into his un- 
defined subject. 


I’m not going to attempt what the gen- 
eral educationist himself can’t do, but 
I think it is fair to say that in my own 
mind this expression general education 
means pretty much what I get from the 
term enlargement of the mind in Cardi- 
nal Newman’s Idea of a University or 
from the expression Liberal Knowledge 
as Matthew Arnold used it in contrast 
with Useful Knowledge. 


Where four generations ago the col- 
lege student had his single course in 
scientific thinking, called Natural Phil- 
osophy, the entering freshman is now 
confronted with the need to choose 
among chemistry, physics, botany, or 
zoology. Where there was once one body 
of literature, that of Greece and Rome, 
worthy of university study, the lower 
division student now often must choose 
among courses in English literature, 
American literature, and foreign litera- 
ture in English translation. Where there 
was no course at all in contemporary so- 
ciety, there now are offered various be- 
ginning courses in political science, his- 
tory, economics, and sociology. Where 
there was not so long ago almost linear 
simplicity in the student’s program dur- 
ing his first two years in college, there 
has developed almost bewildering free- 
dom of choice of courses which, never- 





1A paper presented in Panel X, New York- 
Statler Hotel, March 238, 1956. 
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theless, were often rather rigidly con- 
ceived by their designers as introductory 
to a major sequence in a specialized 
field. It was inevitable that into this 
complexity there should come the con- 
cept—new and old at the same time—of 
general education, of a synthesis which 
would help prepare the undergraduate 
for living as a liberally educated person 
in our social order. 


Now so far as I can learn, all those 
who have written about general educa- 
tion have recognized also that this so- 
cial order for which they wish to see our 
students prepared is one that rests upon 
full and free intercommunication of 
ideas and information. They specifically 
insist, as a matter of fact, that the stu- 
dent develop his ability to communicate 
in his own language. So in the Harvard 
report on General Education; so in the 
report of the President’s Commission; so 
in all the basic statements I have read. 


Now of course you and I, and several 
thousand colleagues in 2,000 institutions 
of higher education, have for some time 
been very much concerned with this 
matter of helping students to communi- 
cate. At first sight we might feel quite 
justified in thinking that any blueprint 
for general education includes what we 
are already doing when we teach writ- 
ten composition. But suppose we take a 
second look and indulge a_ second 
thought, trying hard to do what is ad- 
mittedly difficult though certainly not 
impossible. Suppose we think about 
this particular part of the general edu- 
cation program not in terms of our vest- 
ed interests in our own departments 
and in our own personal graduate train- 
ing, not in terms of the courses we are 
familiar with, but rather in terms of the 
idea of communication itself as it is re- 
lated to the demands these students must 
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make upon their power to communicate. 
I am asking you to do this not in an ef- 
fort to persuade you that this is the only 
way to relate our work to general edu- 
cation; I ask you rather so that you will 
better understand how some of us ac- 
tually have done this and hence have 
arrived at a certain type of freshman 
course. 


At the outset I wonder whether we 
can agree that communication is essen- 
tially the conveying of meaning from 
one person to another. I would, inci- 
dentally, define meaning as the aware- 
ness of a relationship—faint or sharp, 
simple or complex. Can we agree, fur- 
ther, to ignore here such elementary, if 
not elemental, communication as a kick 
on the shin under a bridge table, a wave 
of the hand, a whistle to a dog, and a 
red stop light? Then perhaps we shall 
find common ground in defining com- 
munication as the process of conveying 
meaning from one person to another by 
the use of language. 


Although the man on the street is 
likely to consider language as a collec- 
tion of words, you and I have learned, 
by drawing upon the wisdom of the 
linguistic scientist, that language is es- 
sentially a system, a complex system of 
patterns and arrangements into which 
we put the symbolic constructions of 
sounds commonly called words and af- 
fixes. We who use the English language 
have also developed a secondary device 
for representing that system; we can 
write it as well as speak it. We have 
writing as a secondary manifestation of 
language—after the first manifestation, 
which is speech. 


Power in using our language effec- 
tively to communicate is basically, then, 
to be derived from both the knowledge 
and the skill in utilizing its rich resourc- 
es in structural and semantic patterns 
and arrangements. C. C. Fries has clear- 
ly demonstrated in his American Eng- 


lish Grammar that the principal charac- 
teristic of non-standard English is not 
such a feature as the presence of unac- 
ceptable verb forms but rather is its 
poverty in resources. Now these basic 
resources of the language are not pecu- 
liar to the primary manifestation, speech, 
nor to the secondary manifestation, writ- 
ing. They are essential in language as 
language. The specific form of an essen- 
tial linguistic device in speech will gen- 
erally have some counterpart, though 
often an inadequate counterpart, in writ- 
ing. The desire to communicate will lead 
to use of the speech device—an intona- 
tion, a certain word sequence, stress, 
pause, lexical choice—in speaking; to 
use of the written device—a punctuation 
signal, a different word sequence, a dif- 
ferent lexical choice—in writing. What 
the student must know is not merely the 
incomplete and fragmented information 
about the devices in speech or the de- 
vices in writing. What he needs is know- 
ledge of the kind and extent of the cor- 
relation between the structural devices 
of speech and those of writing, and be- 
tween the lexicon of speech and the lexi- 
con of writing. And he needs to know 
about lexical meaning and its structur- 
ing within the social system, about lan- 
guage variations in time and place and 
social class. 


It follows, then, from our awareness 
of the essential nature of language, that 
development of power in its use can not 
be judged as most efficiently gained by 
an artificial compartmentalization of 
writing as distinct from speaking. The 
basic structural concerns belong in both 
speech and writing, indissolubly related, 
whether we deal with the phoneme- 
grapheme correlation, the morpheme, 
the syntactic unit, or even the structure 
of the paragraph and of the whole com- 
position. 

As a matter of fact, when we put aside 
our past preoccupation with this super- 
ficial contrast between writing and 
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speaking and look afresh at language as 
communication, we see that the first real 
basis for any analysis is to be found in 
the distinction between outgoing and 
incoming communication. If we must 
split up our unit subject, it should rath- 
er be into the transmission of meaning to 
others, on the one hand, and the receiv- 
ing of meaning from others, on the other 
hand. But such a split calls for treat- 
ment of such semantic and psychological 
problems as are closely related; it by no 
means demands treatment of outgoing 
communication in one course and of in- 
coming communication in another. 

Indeed, if we who are concerned with 
developing communicative ability ac- 
cept the need for general education and 
wish to teach with that objective in 
mind, then we can not consistently ex- 
pect our colleagues in the humanities 
and the social and physical sciences to 
produce general education courses while 
we persist in clinging to a traditional 
segmented approach through the teach- 
ing of written composition only. 

Here I have not had time to talk about 
such specific values as attainment of 
ease in platform speaking and in parti- 
cipation in conference and discussion, 
or improvement in use of the voice in 
informal and formal speech situations, 
and the like—partly through the help of 
a speech consultant who is also a mem- 
ber of the instructional staff. But these 
are, I think, implicit in a unitary pro- 


gram which rests upon language as a 
base. 

At all events, at Minnesota we have 
tried to fashion experimentally such a 
unitary, rather than a segmentary, pro- 
gram. This is not the occasion to offer 
a detailed description, but in brief sum- 
mary this may be said. We are building 
toward the day when our first quarter's 
work will provide the student with such 
adequate knowledge of English struc- 
tural patterns and semantic resources 
that his speaking and writing will, 
through practice, reveal constant im- 
provement because he has solid ground 
upon which he himself can build; when 
the second quarter’s work will provide 
him with the knowledge and experience 
that will equip him to impart ably and 
to receive critically communication in- 
tended to influence the behavior of oth- 
ers; and when the third quarter’s work 
will provide him with knowledge of the 
relationship between language in mass 
communication and the complex group- 
ings and group images of American life 
and of how his own social structuring is 
affected by these images and _ stereo- 
types, so that he can grow to adult dis- 
cernment and discrimination in receiv- 
ing the news, the comment, and the lit- 
erature which he receives by radio, tele- 
vision, newspaper, magazine, and the 
paper-bound book. 

This is one way of trying to do the job 
which is the deep concern of all of us. 


Freshman Texts, 1931-1956' 


Henry F. 


Having once been on the business side 
of a classroom desk myself, I find it a 
special pleasure to talk to you about 
trends in the making of college texts for 
Freshman English during the last twen- 
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ty years or so. For this has been a per- 
iod of experiment and change unparal- 
led, I venture, in any like number of 
years before. And all this testing of new 
ideas, new modes, and new approaches 
—while it is a sign of vigorous health in 
the teaching profession—has meant al- 
most equal change, and I believe im- 
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provement, in the textbooks. The main 
fact of these years is that Freshman Eng- 
lish, once much the same wherever you 
went, is now changing from year to 
year, and from school to school. 


When I first taught, in 1931, students 
wrote a theme a week. They were drill- 
ed not to make comma splices, begin 
sentences with due to, split their infin- 
itives, put periods after the titles of their 
themes, or write paragraphs without 
topic sentences. They used a handbook 
or a rhetoric, and an “essay book.” In 
the second semester, they read a novel, 
some poems, plays, and stories—on which 
they wrote critical papers. And there 
was the Research Paper, about a month 
of it. 


Grammar, usage, and composition 
were taught from a handbook or a rhet- 
oric, which handed on English grammar 
more or less untouched. Qualities of 
style and principles of rhetoric were il- 
lustrated by passages from Dryden, De- 
Quincey, and Stevenson. There were 
certain clear-cut ways to develop a para- 
graph, and the laws of language were 
often codified under a hundred rules. 
There were relatively more rhetorics in 
use than handbooks, and there were few 
drillbooks and exercise books. Except 
for a natural tendency to weary of Bab- 
bitt or Tono-Bungay after a year or 
two, there was less change in texts or 
methods than there is today. Indeed, I 
knew one teacher who had used the 
same handbook so long she could give 
a whole lecture in terms of its section and 
sub-section numbers. 


Well, this was the basic pattern, pret- 
ty much everywhere, I think, and in 
many ways it was not a bad one. There 
are of course strains of it still in almost 
every composition course. But no one 
seemed really satisfied. Students with 
little grammar often got no more, and 
the exposure to good writing did little 
to help theirs. But there was perpetual 


discontent, and I am sure it helped pre- 
pare for the changes that have come 
since. These changes have been numer- 
ous and, I believe, are all inter-related, 
but they are of two main kinds: those 
which affected writing—grammar, usage, 
and rhetoric—and those which affected 
the kind of reading and the purpose for 
which it was used. 


Of the influences on the teaching of 
writing and language, the three most im- 
portant ones were general semantics, 
modern linguistics study, and the com- 
bination of ideas we now call “commu- 
nication.” 


Of these semantics came first. In the 
late 1930's, at least three popular writers 
mined Korzybski’s flinty language and 
dug out of Science and Sanity the prin- 
ciples of general semantics we are all fa- 
miliar with today. The war played its 
part too. We all became acutely aware 
of propaganda, and a healthy dose of 
semantics seemed a safer innoculation 
than the pallid articles published by the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 


But the war also played a part in keep- 
ing semantics, for a while at least, out 
of the textbooks. The Army and Navy 
used books already in print, and the 
shortages of type metal and paper, not 
to mention authors and non-military 
students, made it hard to publish new 
books. But when new books came, se- 
mantics was in them. For a time sym- 
bols and referents were everywhere, and 
an abstraction ladder grew from every 
bush. As happens with new-found knowl- 
edge, semantics was too often swallowed 
whole by textbook writers, too seldom 
digested and integrated with other 
teaching ideas. Unfortunately, it was 
harder for some students to learn this 
new dialectic, and its special language, 
than to follow the old injunctions to 
write simply, use concrete words, etc. 
In newer books the exposition of seman- 
tic principles is likely to be much less 
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extensive and detailed than it was. And 
yet there is hardly a composition book 
published today which is not the better 
for general semantics. 


The influence of linguistic research is 
less simple, for here the relationship of 
new and old knowledge is still unresolv- 
ed. There are widely divergent views 
about what ought to be taught. Many 
who have taught prescriptive grammar 
believe that it is much easier for students 
to learn rules and follow clear alterna- 
tives than to steer among a number of 
subtle choices. You will remember the 
story of the hired hand who was left in 
the barn to separate the big apples from 
the small ones, and was found hours 
later with nothing done, wringing his 
hands and pacing the floor. “Boss,” he 
groaned, “let me do anything else on 
the farm. This making decisions is driv- 
ing me crazy.” 


Well, the modern linguists, who des- 
cribe the way the language is used—by 
writers and speakers, lawyers and bank- 
ers, business men and teachers—call for 
a lot of choices but don’t tell you exactly 
what to do. Or, to put this differently, 
prescriptive grammar teaches how some- 
one believes the language ought to be 
used; whereas descriptive grammar tells 
how it is used. We may say that one 
takes a moral view, the other a scientific 
one. Many of us in the older and middle 
generation of teachers—and publishers— 
not only learned prescriptive grammar, 
but learned to teach by it. Others of us 
embrace the new approach wholeheart- 
edly. And there is almost every shade of 
teaching theory in between. It is not 
hard to see that this divergence has pos- 
ed profoundly important problems in the 
making of textbooks. 


Everyone agrees that the main aim of 
freshman composition is to make stu- 
dents write better. The question is, 
which approach to grammar and usage 
will do this best? Some believe that 


freshmen must be told very simply what 
to do and what not. There are texts 
which hew fairly closely to this line. But 
fewer of the new handbooks and rhet- 
orics are strictly prescriptive, and most 
are finding ways to make linguistic find- 
ings more teachable. Workbooks and 
drillbooks, however, remain largely com- 
mitted to prescriptive practice, if not 
principle. But there is much yet to be 
done. Linguistic science itself is still 
fragmentary, and it may take a genera- 
tion of scholars, teachers, and writers 
working together before a statement of 
teaching grammar can be worked out 
which will satisfy all concerned. Mean- 
while the texts must move with every 
new advance, as I think they have done 
so far—if one allows for the time it al- 
ways takes to digest a hearty meal. 


The third major influence of the last 
several decades has been the communi- 
cation idea. The concept that there are 
fundamental skills basic to reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening was not 
strongly felt until after the war—and 
partly as a result of the war. But here 
the lag has been considerable. At least 
one communication text was designed 
for Army officer training—and published 
the day the Army program closed. Even 
this near miss was pretty quick work, 
considering that it takes half a year or 
more simply to print a book, and a good 
deal longer to write one. 

But there are other reasons besides 
time why few books have yet been pub- 
lished specifically for the communica- 
tion course. The first CCCC which I at- 
tended, at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
in about 1947, filled one large room, for 
a single all-day meeting. It was mainly 
an experience session, devoted to des- 
criptions of communication courses, and 
no two were alike. Some taught the four 
skills separately, some integrated them 
in various ways. Some used material 
from the mass media, several abandoned 
the old-fashioned theme altogether, and 
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one or two used clinical psychologists 
on communication problems at a deeper 
level than the comma splice. 


These courses are still diverse, though 
less so than they were. It is possible now 
to conceive of a text which will be use- 
ful to a large number of them. At least 
one such book has been notably success- 
ful, several have been well received, and 
others I understand are in preparation. 


But perhaps more far-reaching than 
the fact that books have or have not 
been written for communication courses, 
is that nearly every new book for the 
composition course reflects communica- 
tion thinking. And I believe this applies 
to readings books as well as to hand- 
books and rhetorics. 


All the while that semantics, linguis- 
tics, and communication ideas were find- 
ing their way into composition books, 
they were being felt in readings books 
too. And so were a number of other 


things besides. 


An early change was in the kind of 
material used as grist for the composi- 
tion mill. In the early thirties, the usual 
reader was a book of more or less liter- 
ary essays—ivory towers which students 
had no ladder to reach. All too often the 
instructor found himself cultivating se- 
dulous apes who had no notion what 
they were aping. 

Dissatisfaction with such books led in 
the early thirties to emphasis on read- 
ings which were largely current and 
journalistic. Subjects ranged from col- 
lege life through sports, politics, social 
problems, war, and art, to science and 
religion. The aim of these books was to 
meet the student where they found him, 
and to stimulate his thinking often by 
jolting his favorite prejudices and be- 
liefs hard enough to make him mad, 
and to make him write. 

Later in the thirties, largely as a child 
of the depression, there was developed 
the bargain package book. These con- 


tained all the reading a student might 
be expected to do in a full year’s course 
—including poems, plays, and a novel. 
Later ones have gone even further, and 
added grammar and speech materials. 
In general these books represent a trend 
in packaging rather than in pedagogical 
theory or material. But they are good 
and valuable books. They serve a wide 
variety of courses, and have reflected al- 
most every important development in 
content and method. 


Perhaps inevitable was a kind of book 
which flourished briefly during the war 
years—the patriotic book. In the belief 
that students should know more about 
the basic documents of American de- 
mocracy, and the core thinking of our 
political life, they were asked to read 
Washington’s Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress, one or two of the Federalist pa- 
pers, Jefferson on education, Tom Paine, 
deToqueville, Douglas, Lincoln, Bryan 
and Wilson. In one way, these books 
reversed the journalistic trend of the 
thirties; for they repudiated the easier 
and livelier reading closer to student in- 
terest and experience in favor of some 
pieces a good deal more difficult and 
remote. But I suspect these books were 
hard teaching, even in a time of keen 
interest in patriotic things. 

So the ideas veered, from the belief 
that students should read literary writ- 
ters and absorb some of their graces 
by exposure, to the belief that their 
thinking could be stimulated and their 
writing improved by a brush with con- 
temporary problems, to the desire to 
teach them about their country. There 
have been other changes since. The wish 
to teach literature has of course per- 
sisted, and so has the life problems ap- 
proach. As a result, some of the more 
recent books reflect both these wishes, 
combined with still others. Thus a sin- 
gle book may include journalistic arti- 
cles from the mass media, literary and 
philosophical essays, poems, stories, even 
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plays and radio scripts. The fundamen- 
tal aim of these books—to use reading as 
a way to teach writing—has thus been 
combined with a number of other mo- 
tives, all good and all important. 

Among other developments since 
World War II is the appearance of a 
few books, perhaps under the stimulus 
of the new criticism, devoted to close 
critical reading, partly to improve writ- 
ing, but also for its own sake, as part 
of college education. A few writers have 
tried to get back to fundamentals by an- 
other route—through readings to illus- 
trate rhetorical principles. Such a book 
will illustrate by three or four selections 
each, every important phase of writing 
an essay—from selecting and limiting a 
topic through selecting and organizing 
material to the principles of paragraph- 
ing and sentence structure. Still other 
writers have chosen and discussed their 
readings to provide not models, but ma- 
terials, for writing. 

A word should be said about the books 
in remedial reading, and for remedial 
English courses—which are by no means 
the same thing. Remedial reading has 
been developed largely by the educators 
and the psychologists. These specialists 
have set up elaborate assembly lines for 
processing defective readers, and since 
in recent years they have taken the em- 
phasis off speed and put it back on com- 


prehension where it belongs, they have 
had considerable success. Besides, they 
have written some books in which the 
forbiddingness of the testing parapher- 
nalia has been offset by reasonably at- 
tractive reading selections, and these 
have been widely used in English depart- 
ments as well as specialized reading 
clinics. 

Finally, in the last few years there 
have been several books of readings de- 
signed specifically for remedial sections 
in composition. It is too early to tell 
whether these books represent a new 
trend. The evidence is conflicting. 

But the past I have discussed has been 
a good past. It has been a time of many 
new developments, of inter-penetrating 
and cross-fertilizing ideas which I be- 
lieve have brought to the teaching of 
Freshman English, and to the texts writ- 
ten for it, new vigor, a keener sense of 
reality, and a recognition that there are 
many problems still to be solved. The 
publisher's task is to recognize and 
evaluate these trends and to find authors 
and texts who can give teachers what 
they most need in order to teach the 
way they think is best. The good text 
must always follow closely after the 
most advanced thinkers and in this sense 
it must pace the general field—but if it 
is to be useful, it can never lead so far 
ahead that none will follow. 


Staff Room Interchange 
Tumbling Off the Ladder 


A year ago I remember routinely de- 
fining climax in the sentence for my 
freshman composition class and dutifully 
pointing out that the word had an il- 
luminating etymology, being derived 
from a Greek word meaning ladder or 
staircase. We then wrote sentences in 
which we tried to rise in impressiveness 
or force so that on the last item we stood 
on the topmost rung of the ladder. The 


results of this exercise were just so-so. 

This year I mimeographed a large 
number of examples of sentences con- 
taining climax and enumerated the sub- 
jects on which the students were to con- 
struct their own sentences: qualities of 
a good date, a good basketball player, 
an A student, a good wife, a good hus- 
band, and a good teacher. Fortunately 
I added some examples of anticlimax 
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and also assigned sentences to be writ- 
ten to show this order of arrangement. 


Though the sentences showing climax 
were once again uninspired, those show- 
ing anticlimax were a pleasant surprise. 
Even some of the most phlegmatic stu- 
dents enjoyed taking the reader up item 
by item on the ladder and then tumbling 
him off on the last rung with a cynical 
observation. 

Part of the success of an anticlimax 
exercise no doubt depends on supplying 
the student with enough effective exam- 
ples for imitation. Here are some pass- 
ages showing anticlimax that might 
prove stimulating: 


“Let thy maidservant be faithful, 
strong, and homely.” 
Poor Richard’s Almanac 


“, . . voices of every conceivable 
pitch representing the three sexes of 
men, women, and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagues.” 

James Russell Lowell 


“Men will confess to treason, mur- 
der, arson, false teeth, or a wig. How 
many of them will own up to lack of 


humor?” 
Frank Moore Colby 


Dentist to a senator seated in the 
dentist’s chair: “Which do you prefer, 
Senator? ... Novocain, gas, or one of 
your speeches? .. .” 

“Grin and Bear It,” a comic strip 


“Bargain Fo’ Bachelors!! Compleet 
Li’) Abner Fambly Available fo’eem- 
eedyut marridge. Apply Widder Yokum. 
Age 18. Strong, blonde, and bin trained 
not to talk back.” 

Al Capp’s “Li’l Abner” 


Since the two are closely related and 
must be discussed at the same time, 
sentences showing climax may also fur- 
nish ideas for anticlimax. I found these 
sentences useful: 


“A teacher must have a red pencil, 
unlimited patience, and the minor qual- 
ities of a saint.” 

J. D. McAuley, a teacher 


“A little house well filled, a little 
field well tilled, and a little wife well 
willed, are great virtues.” 

Poor Richard’s Almanac 


“Of all the variable things in crea- 
tion the most uncertain are the actions 
of a jury, the state of a woman’s mind, 
and the condition of the Missouri 
River.” 

Early editor quoted in 
Stanley Vestal’s The Missouri 


If nothing else, the results of the anti- 
climax exercise showed that it was meet- 
ing a deep emotional need. Perhaps stu- 
dents require an occasional exercise that 
permits surprise and shock and cynicism 
in order to offset the superabundance of 
good advice showered upon them by 
teachers and deans. 

The freshman composition classes rel- 
ished making observations about the A 
student. For example, a recipe for suc- 
cess in grade school was given: “An A 
student should be smart, cooperative, 
and able to wash blackboards.” The key 
to scholastic achievement in college was 
also supplied: “An A student should be 
prompt, alert, and able to determine and 
remember the teacher’s pet ideas.” 

Husbands and housewives came in for 
their share of attention: “A good hus- 
band should be kind, generous, and able 
to eat what’s put before him.” “A good 
housewife has to be economical, ambi- 
tious, and ambidextrous.” “A good house- 
wife must have a neat appearance, a 
new vacuum cleaner, and a ready can 
opener.” 

Teachers weren't neglected either. One 
student, recalling the widespread pub- 
licity about teachers wages, observed: 
“A teacher must have patience, a sense 
of humor, and a small appetite.” Most 
students, however, wasted few tears on 
their instructors. One wrote tartly: 
“There are intelligent teachers, humor- 
ous teachers, and English teachers.” 

Rosert L. Coarp 


State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 
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Two With One Stone 


The Freshman Communication pro- 
gram at the University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul Campus, attempts to integrate the 
teaching of writing, reading, speaking, 
and listening whenever and wherever 
possible. Of the six courses in that pro- 
gram, four are called “emphasis” sec- 
tions, and are intended for students 
needing special help in any of the four 
areas. These provide concentrated atten- 
tion on a single area of need while en- 
couraging maximum growth in the other 
three areas. 


In a “reading-emphasis” section, for 
example, that training in reading which 
makes students better writers, speakers, 
and listeners is, we feel, better than si- 
milar training which does not make that 
contribution. The problem, then, as we 
see it, is to teach reading, writing, speak- 
ing, or listening in such a way as to sti- 
mulate maximum over-all communicative 
effectiveness. 


One of many such integrative moves 
made in our “reading-emphasis” sections 
may be of general interest. For some 
time in those sections we have relied on 
tachistoscopic training, using slides con- 
taining digits, words, phrases, and sen- 
tences in order to improve reading 
through improvement of perceptual skill. 
This past year, however, while retaining 
the motivational and perceptual values 
of tachistoscopic training, we introduced 
some substitute slides which permitted 
a closer integration of reading with an 
aspect of writing of common concern to 
all English teachers—spelling. 


The five specially prepared tachisto- 
slides contained 234 words, grouped into 
160 exposures of word phrase or sentence 
lengths. Included were all words which 
were mentioned 50 or more times in the 
recent Pollock! listing, the most trouble- 


lSee Thomas Clark Pollock, “Spelling Re- 
port,” College English, November, 1954, pp. 
102-109, 





some fifty from an earlier study by 
Jones’, and over half of those listed by 
Lewis’ as being responsible for 95 per 
cent of our spelling difficulties. A few 
additional words were also included to 
illustrate common spelling rules and 
principles as well as difficulties arising 
from the handling of long and _ short 
vowels. 


A three-fold check was made of the 
quarters work: a check on perceptual 
development, spelling improvement, and 
reading improvement, with pre- and 
post-tests in each area. 


To check perceptual development we 
used two twenty-exposure tests, equated 
in difficulty, both containing five 4- -digit 
numbers, five 5-digit numbers, five 
phrases, and five sentences. Early in the 
quarter one such test was administered 
at 1/10 of a second as a check of initial 
perceptual skill. Papers were scored on 
the basis of 100—five for each exposure 
accurately recorded. Six weeks later, af- 
ter the tachistoscopic training, the other 
test was given at 1/100 of a second. De- 
spite the marked increase in working 
speed, the students still showed improve- 
ment in perceptual accuracy, the aver- 
age pre-score being 54 per cent, the 
average post-score 65 per cent. 

This perceptual training, spread out 
over six weeks, involved a total of eight 
sessions with the spelling slides, twenty 
flashes per session. Each session took 
from ten to thirty minutes of class time, 
depending upon the procedure used. 
Sometimes the twenty exposures were 
simply flashed on the screen one at a 
time. The students recorded what they 
saw and then checked its accuracy. 
Sometimes the twenty exposures were 
first dictated as a spelling list, then fin- 
ished, students attempting to correct as 





2See Easley S. Jones, Practical English Com- 
position, revised ed., 1934, p. 206. 


_ 3See Norman Lewis, “Be a Perfect Speller in 
30 Minutes,” Coronet, February, 1946, pp. 4-7. 
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many misspellings as possible through 
attention to the flashed exposures. 

Aside from checking perceptual ac- 
curacy, no additional class time was 
spent on spelling. To see if this training 
had any effect on spelling, we used the 
spelling part of the Purdue Placement 
Test, Form A before the training, Form 
B after. In the two sections where this 
was done, the 54 students for whom 
there was complete information averag- 
ed 43.3 before training (60th percentile 
according to published norms) and 46.9 
after the training (70th percentile). In 
view of the light emphasis on spelling, 
ten percentile ranks improvement seem- 
ed good. 

After all, reading improvement was 
the main objective. In that area students 
moved up from 252 words per minute 
with 60 per cent comprehension to 515 
words a minute with 65 per cent com- 
prehension. Results at the end of the 
quarter in terms of the Nelson-Denny 
Silent Reading Test showed the students 
had moved up from the 26th to the 59th 
percentile rank on the average. To be 
sure, other class activities supplemented 


the work with the tachistoscope to 
achieve these results. The heightening of 
attention and concentration so charac- 
teristic of tachistoscopic work should 
not, however, be minimized. 


Modifications of procedure and em- 
phasis should permit teachers to adapt 
this approach to fit a variety of class 
needs. The emphasis here was on de- 
veloping increased perceptual skill, with 
spelling improvement a useful by-prod- 
uct. A change of emphasis might place 
spelling improvement uppermost, with 
improved perceptual skill the useful by- 
product. For courses in business Eng- 
lish to supplement work in typing and 
shorthand this would seem to have dis- 
tinct possibilities. However, no matter 
what the emphasis, the tachistoscope 
provides one way of integrating train- 
ing in two areas—reading and writing— 


to bring our students that much closer | 
to the communicative effectiveness so | 


necessary in this communication-center- 
ed world of ours. 


James I. BRown 


University of Minnesota 


CCCC Bulletin Board 


Welcome is extended to the 1957 
CCCC officers whose election by ballot 
was announced at the CCCC luncheon 
in St. Louis on November 23: Chairman, 
Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Associate Chair- 
man, Robert E. Tuttle, General 
Motors Institute; Assistant Chairman, 
Albert R. Kitzhaber, University of Kan- 
sas; Secretary, Joseph A. Rogers, St. 
Louis University. Treasurer J. N. Hook 
and the Editor continue in office. 


Recognition in retirement should be 
given to Chairman Irwin Griggs, Tem- 
ple University, and Secretary Gladys K. 
Brown, Little Rock Junior College. For- 


tunately both will continue to serve 
CCCC in other capacities. 


Jane Dale of the Oregon College of 
Education and James B. McMillan of the 
University of Alabama, having faithful- 
ly served their three-year terms on the 
Editorial Board, ceased duties with the 
December issue. They leave with the 
genuine thanks of CCCC and particular- 
ly of the Editor. 


With approval of the CCCC Executive 
Committee their places will be taken by 
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Natalie Calderwood of the University 
of Kansas and Sumner Ives of Tulane 
University. These new members of the 
Board are warmly welcomed to the mast- 
head and the CCCC Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Newly elected officers of the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English are 
President, Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief 
of the Elementary Schools Section of 
the United States Office of Education; 
First Vice-President, Brice Harris, Head 
of the Department of English Literature, 
Pennsylvania State University; Second 
Vice-President, Harold B. Allen, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English, University of 
Minnesota (Chairman of CCCC, 1952); 
Executive Secretary, J. N. Hook. 


NCTE has agreed to help the United 
States Information Agency in recruit- 
ing first-quality candidates for positions 
in Public Affairs, and Cultural, Informa- 
tion, and Bi-National Centers abroad. 
Although these are not years in which 
to encourage college instructors to de- 
sert their campus posts, the need is ur- 
gent to interpret the United States to 
peoples abroad and opportunity exists 
in that work for personal fulfillment and 
reward. The posts to be filled demand 
exceptional persons experienced in ad- 
ministration, public relations, use of in- 
formational media, and cultural affairs. 
Candidates should preferably have tra- 
veled and should know the culture of a 
particular area and speak a foreign lan- 
guage. Because of the qualifications de- 
sired, the age limits are between 31 and 
55 and the salary range from $5,715 to 
$10,700. Further information and appli- 
cations forms may be obtained from Dr. 
Argus Tresidder, Cultural Affairs Advi- 
sor, United States Information Agency, 
Walker-Johnson Building, Room 652, 
Washington, D.C. 


The New York State English Council, 
according to its publication The English 
Record, Fall, 1956, joins an increasing 
number of associations of English teach- 
ers in recommending a full teaching load 
of “four daily classes of approximately 
25 students each and an over-all teach- 
ing load of not more than 100 students 
a day.” Two hundred and two replies 
to questionnaires sent to 300 selected 
school (representing the 1133 public, 
private, and parochial secondary schools 
in New York State) reported classes 
over 25 as follows: Grade 9—77.5%, 
Grade 10—71.4%, Grade 11-66.6%, 
Grade 12—61.1%. 


Training in discriminate reading of 
the newspaper would appear to have 
been made obligatory by the report of 
the UNESCO Chronicle, transmitted 
through PMLA’s For Members Only, 
December 1956, that the United States 
produces more newspapers than any 
other country in the world: almost 2000 
dailies, 545 Sunday papers with total 
circulation over 50 million, 8,892 week- 
lies with circulation over 25 million. The 
7% of the world population in the Unit- 
ed States consumes 60% of the world 
output of newsprint. 


PMLA for December 1956 reports in 
For Members Only a new Department 
of Anthropology and Linguistics estab- 
lished at the University of Buffalo. Dr. 
Henry Lee Smith, Jr., will head the de- 
partment as Professor of Linguistics and 
English, and his associate, who will tem- 
porarily serve also as Chairman of the 
Department of Modern Languages and 
Literature, is Dr. George L. Trager, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology and Linguistics. 


CCC plans, for its May issue, a cross- 
country report of current thinking about 
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the subfreshman course. Action to aban- 
don the course at the University of Illi- 
nois—or the forces that determined that 
action—may have instigated reconsider- 
ation of the course elsewhere. Purdue, 
for example, announces (Purdue Eng- 
lish Notes, December, 1956) dropping 
the remedial, non-credit course for engi- 
neers beginning in the fall of 1957. Re- 
quests for CCC reports from a samp- 
ling of institutions have been mailed; if 
you have not received one and are plan- 
ning action, please inform the Editor at 
once. 


A dispatch from Paul Roberts in Rome 
to Harper and Brothers is reprinted in 
full from Harper Books and Authors, 
November, 1956: “We evacuated Cairo 
on October 31 and got out of Alexandria, 
on a Navy Land Ship Dock, on Novem- 
ber 2nd. The whole operation was re- 
plete with air raids and motor convoys 
and troop movements, and it widened 
our frame of reference considerably. In 
the confusion we lost all of our over- 
seas possessions except my typewriter 
and one small bag. Happily the bag was 
the one that contained the manuscript 
of Understanding English.” 

The report notes that Professor Rob- 
erts, on leave from San Jose State Col- 
lege, had gone to Egypt in August, 1955, 
on a Fulbright award “to teach linguis- 
tics and the teaching of English as a 


foreign language, and to assist the Min- 
istry of Education in preparing mater- 
ials for use in the public schools.” 


What areas of college study are most 
highly regarded in retrospect by gradu- 
ates engaged in industry? One answer, 
reported by Benjamin Fine in the New 
York Times, 2 December 1956, comes 
from 13,586 college graduates employed 
by the General Electric Company. About 
equally divided between engineers and 
non-engineers, they represent 615 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 

To the question of what areas of col- 
lege study contributed most to the work 
they were doing, non-engineers listed 
written and spoken English as most im- 
portant, and engineers listed it second 
only to mathematics. To the question of 
what areas had contributed most to their 
use of leisure time, both engineers and 
non-engineers gave first place to Eng- 
lish literature for promoting an ability to 
relax and developing “non-business 
thinking.” In recommending areas of 
study to high school students who aim 
at responsible positions in business, en 
gineers and non-engineers listed, in or- 
der, science and technical, humanities, 
social science, and business, and as the 
three most essential courses, English 
communication and expression, econom- 
ics and mathematics, engineering or 
business. 


A Theme with Something in It 


DELMER RopABAUGH?! 


Once an aggrieved freshman girl said 
to me, “Doesn't it make any difference 
what the theme says? Do you just grade 
by the way it’s written?” Her protest 
was not altogether justified—I hope. But 
in retrospect it troubled me until I be- 
gan trying to see how far you can go in 





ikea: Beach State College 


emphasizing content. On the basis of 
much fumbling experimentation, I would 
say you can go pretty far. 

“Stressing theme content” may be re- 
defined as “getting the student to try 
saying worth-while things about matters 
that interest him.” Such an aim neces- 
sarfly underlies any piece of writing that 
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is fit to read, but it is an aim that few 
students have at the beginning of the 
course. They have to discover it as they 
go along. On the first class day the teach- 
er can announce that he is going to 
grade fifty per cent on content and fifty 
per cent on organization, expression, and 
correctness—but that’s about all he can 
accomplish at that time. 


It is on the day Theme 1 is handed 
back that the students begin to know 
what you're after. One of the themes is 
“Maintaining Soil Fertility,” and it is di- 
vided into three parts: 1. Legumes; 2. 
Barnyard Manure; 3. Commercial fer- 
tilizers. Now is the time for an attack 
on student reluctance to take hold. The 
teacher can read the theme aloud and 
criticize it for merely skimming the sur- 
face, presenting nothing but generalities. 
It tells the farmer only what he already 
knows and has known since childhood. 
The plan would serve for three books, 
or at least for three lengthy articles. For 
a better treatment the student could have 
dealt with only one of the three, or bet- 
ter still with only one aspect of that one: 
mistakes often made by farmers using 
barnyard manure; or the most effective 
use of this fertilizer; or figures showing 
cash benefits from systematic use of 
manure. Another possibility would be to 
discuss all three methods but limit the 
paper to lawn improvement—assuming 
that home owners don’t already know 
about the three methods. The teacher 
can stress the point that if the writer 
had limited his subject, no matter how, 
he would have found it easier to dis- 
cover concrete facts to talk about. 


The theme singled out for criticism 
should not be the worst of the lot—and 
the teacher should say it isn’t. He can 
also (beforehand, and more or less pri- 
vately) ask the student’s permission to 
read his theme as a horrible example, 
and then announce that the author has 
given his O.K. for the onslaught. By this 


means, the brutality of jumping on a 
particular theme is considerably miti- 
gated. If some such procedure is follow- 
ed with Theme 1, Theme 2 will be no- 
ticeably different. 


As the semester moves on, the job of 
stressing content is accomplished main- 
ly through hundreds of comments on 
specific passages, comments both on the 
margins of themes and to the class when 
reading aloud from themes. Nothing is 
more useful than presenting a couple of 
entire papers (good ones) to the class 
each week. The teacher can show how 
they supply whatever information the 
topic calls for: 


We naturally suppose he’s going to 
have to talk about so-and-so because 
... and here’s what he says about it. 


This statement makes you wonder 
whether . . . and in the next para- 
graph he answers the question this 
way. 


Notice how he bolsters each point 
with an illustration drawn from his 
own experience. 


If the writer has left some loose ends 
the teacher can point them out, askin 
the class what information should have 
been supplied in each case. 


Inevitably, matters of style, sentence 
form, accurate wording, will come in for 
discussion too, but these can be kept 
very close to “What is he telling us?” 
If the paper is about how to skin a pos- 
sum, so far as possible the teacher should 
seem to be talking about skinning pos- 
sums rather than the principles of com- 
position—and his attitude should make 
clear that the topic is an important one. 


Here are some samples of teacher 
criticisms that relate mainly to theme 
content. 


Needs support here. You don’t say 
enough to convince the reader that 
cafeteria food isn’t a good buy. 
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Since you take a definite stand, I 
think you're really obligated to re- 
fute your opponents’ arguments list- 
ed in Part II. 


Reader is confused—thinks at this 
point that you mean gametogenesis 
is a term that includes partheno- 
genesis. 


Last part of paragraph could stand 
more explaining. Streamlined too 
much for clarity; a little more talka- 
tiveness would help the reader. 


Is, or is not, the material on choice 
of costume accessories that fit your 
personality your third main point? 
If so, say so by calling it the “third” 
or perhaps the “last” principle. 


The teacher should seize every oppor- 
tunity to praise theme passages for their 
content. The student deserves recogni- 
tion for all good work, not just for once- 
in-a-blue-moon rhetorical triumphs. Rec- 
ognition gives him the self-confidence 
and sense of success he needs for vigor- 
ous effort; and it says to him, “Yes, this 
must be what the teacher is after.” Here 
are samples of theme passages the teach- 
er can praise. 


However, it is reinforced with extra 
ribs, and... it is my experience that 
it stands up under abuse just about 
as well as the standard grade. 


Teacher’s comment: Here the writer 
tells us right out what we should think 
about it all. He doesn’t leave things un- 
decided, hiding behind the excuse of 
“impartiality.” And he sounds as if he 
knows his business. 


For a while magnesium canoes appear- 
ed to offer aluminum canoes some com- 
petition. They are lighter than alum- 
inum canoes and have slim lines com- 
parable to those of canvas canoes. As 
a result, they are very fast and easy 
to maneuver. But time has proved that 
magnesium cannot take the same abuse 
as aluminum. If you own a magnesium 
canoe do not be surprised next time 


you hit a rock while shooting rapids 
if the seams split open or the canoe 
buckles in the middle. For my part, in 
order to avoid such embarrassing situ- 
ations I am sticking to aluminum 
canoes. 
Teacher's comment: A good corclusion 
for the last section, magnesium canoes, 
because it drives home the writer's opin- 
ion of them. Also, a good conclusion for 
the entire paper (different kinds of ca- 
noes) because it goes back and picks 
up the preceding topic, aluminum ca- 
noes. It’s concrete, and it’s conversation- 
al and vivid—telling us exactly what we 
can expect if we ignore the advice and 
buy the wrong kind. 


The marginal farmer is not quite as in- 
dustrious as the submarginal farmer. 


Teacher’s comment: Excellent. Mystifies 
the reader, wakes him up, and makes 
him pay closer attention to the fact that 
the marginal farmer, because slightly 
more efficient, doesn’t have to work as 
hard as the submarginal. 


Although the teacher will be forced 
to enunciate a certain number of general 
principles of writing, he should school 
himself not to mention them except 
when they visibly apply to an actual 
writing job. The divine trio Unity, Em- 
phasis, and Coherence interest students 
only faintly, but they are more readily 
tolerated in the company of vital mat- 
ters like “The Way to Run a Trapline” 
and “Getting to Use the Family Car.” 
Rules of writing should not be presented 
more than one at a time; there should 
be only a few of them—repeated over 
and over; and no rule should be present- 
ed unless it comes in, as it were, ines- 
capably. 

The following are some of the general 
principles and terms that are likely to 
crop up in discussing themes, not nec- 
essarily all in one semester. They are 
simple, and are intended to be simple. 


Talk facts and talk sense. 
Get right down into your subject in 
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the first couple of sentences, and take 
hold of it and handle it. This one is ap- 
propriate when praising somebody's 
theme for doing its job. The writer 
should be complimented for sticking his 
neck out, making known where he 
stands. 


Workmanlike. This adjective is one of 
the most valuable in the teacher’s vocab- 
ulary. It actually conveys an idea to stu- 
dents, and can hardly be employed too 
often. 


Avoid mere filler material — avoid 
childlishly simple information. This 
warning is particularly helpful when as- 
signing a theme, especially if you go on 
to give examples of material that should 
be left out of the treatment of particu- 
lar topics. If the student is going to 
write on “The Difference Between Fir- 
ing a Rifle and Firing a Pistol,” he 
should not explain that a rifle has a 
longer barrel and is held by both hands. 
A useful question to ask is, “How old 
would your reader have been when he 
first knew this fact?” It is good to point 
out that some published “how-to” books, 
mediocre ones, are faulty in this respect. 
For instance, there are books on carpen- 
try which state with due seriousness that 
wood comes from trees. 


Say whatever is appropriate at the 
end. In practice this rule occurs in the 
form “What could this writer have said 
at the end that would fit the situation 
better?” Since there can be no formula 
for ending a discourse, sometimes the 
answer is “Add a clarifying remark on 
the final point”; sometimes it is “Reca- 
pitulate”; sometimes it is “Say that your 
mother, on her way to bed, switched off 
the lights and the living room was quiet 
again until the next evening.” 


All subjects are interesting if the au- 
thor is interested and if he knows what 
he’s talking about. This dictum is heart- 
ening to students who are inhibited by 
the notion that they know only trivial 


things, unworthy of a college English 
class. It can be uttered while praising 
themes on “Afternoons with my dog 
down by the swamp” or “The tricks we 
used to play on each other when I work- 
ed in a parking lot.” 

The teacher must do two things if 
he is to succeed in his emphasis on sub- 
ject-matter. First, he must see to it that 
his grading supports this emphasis. 
“Fifty per cent on content” means, rule- 
of-thumb, that if a paper actually has 
something in it you'll hardly ever give 
it an F no matter how full of verbal 
atrocities. Give it a D instead. Say on 
the margin that the theme contains so 
much good stuff that, minus most of the 
errors, it would have been graded B; 
also that the errors are so bad that were 
it not superior in content it would be an 
F paper. The teacher will find himself 
repeating, week after week, these pen- 
ciled remarks on what might have been. 
The repetition does no harm. It inspires 
more careful work in an encouraging 
number of students, and it forestalls 
the complaint “I don’t understand how 
you grade.” Moving up the scale, a C 
or B paper might have been an A—and 
again, the student should be told so. 
When he realizes that subject-matter is 
given weight in grading, as promised, he 
will bethink himself of worth-while 
things to say. 


Second, the teacher must overcome 
his normal impulse to use up the class 
time on punctuation, grammar, and the 
like. He must use it, instead, in teaching 
theme content. Students are markedly 
idiosyncratic in their language difficul- 
ties. For the most part, what is needed 
is not formal class instruction but indi- 
vidual help with themes—in writing lab- 
oratory, in conference, or by marking 
errors and requiring the student to cor- 
rect them. The time of the whole group 
will have to be used on a few points of 
correctness, but only a few. It is justi- 
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fiable only when a good number of stu- 
dents have begun making the same mis- 
take in their writing. 

What is hard to believe, until you have 
experienced it, is that emphasizing sub- 
ject-matter will help a good deal with 
some phases of correctness. Get the stu- 
dent interested in what he is saying and 
his sentences will grow tighter and make 
more sense. Punctuation, too, is so close- 
ly related to thought that it improves 
as the thought improves. Even spelling 
and grammar will get better (moderate- 
ly). With new-found pride in what he is 
doing, the student is willing to try hard- 
er. In addition, he has broken free from 
the notion that writing is just the desper- 
ate effort Not to Make a Mistake. Thus 
released, he reverts toward his natural 


speech patterns—and English is, after all, 
his native tongue. 

Unfortunately, this honeymoon period 
does not last. After a while, errors start 
mounting again. The teacher will have to 
keep punching away faithfully at cor- 
rectness—marking the mistakes, and, 
even though he talks and talks about 
content, giving low grades for semi-illit- 
eracy. As everyone knows who has 
taught a creative writing class, atten- 
tion to mechanics has a stultifying ef- 
fect. The teacher is pulling his students 
two ways at once, and some are certain 
to revert to Not Making Mistakes. The 
trick, when you can work it, is to pre- 
serve intact the student’s desire to say 
something, but at the same time get him 
interested in receiving “full pay” for 
what he’s saying. 


NSSC News 


The winter meeting of NSSC was held 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago 
December 27-30 in conjunction with 
The Speech Association of America and 
other related organizations. 


“The Creative Problem-Solving Con- 
ference” program was under the chair- 
manship of Francis Cartier, Air Univer- 
sity. A paper by Maurice Chorness, 
Lackland Air Force Base, on “Recent 
Research in Methods of Increasing Cre- 
ativity in Problem-Solving Discussion” 
and a demonstration of “Brainstorming” 
by Don Mitchell, Creative Education 
Foundation, developed the subject of 
creative thinking. 

Readers interested in creative train- 
ing and “brainstorming” may secure a 
list of available materials from Creative 
Education Foundation, 1614 Rand Build- 
ing, Buffalo 3, New York. 


Under the chairmanship of James I. 
Brown, University of Minnesota, “Lis- 
tening and Reading—The Receptive 


Skills in Communication” was discussed 
by Edward J. J. Kramer, Southeastern 
Louisiana Institute; Clyde W. Dow, 
Michigan State University; Bernice 
Prince Biggs, San Francisco State Uni- 
versity; and Ernest Thompson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Russell Jenkins and 
Fred Dowling, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, developed the program on “Com- 
municating Communication Theory,” 
with John B. Haney, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, as chairman. 

Another program, “Communication in 
the Family,” was under the chairman- 
ship of Elwood Murray, University of 
Denver, and Richard Coelho, Michigan 
State University. Participants in the ses- 
sion were: Arthur Hough, University of 
Maryland; Neva Daniel, Grayland 
School, Denver; Edgar De Forest, Mich- 
igan State University; Oscar Ingram, 
St. Cloud Teachers College; Robert D. 
Clark, University of Oregon, and Ken- 
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neth Harwood, University of Southern 
California. 


Besides these four programs, NSSC 
cooperated in three others with SAA. 
The first, “The Business World Values 
Speech Education,” had as chairman 
Lionel Crocker of Denison University. 
Speakers supporting the thesis were 
Harold O. Haskitt, Jr., General Motors 
Institute; John Herder, Southern New 
England Telephone Company; Max Ful- 
ler, The Maytag Company; Thomas H. 
Dudgeon, Nationwide Insurance, and C. 
Carney Smith, Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company. 


An open session with the General Se- 
mantics Interest Group, Martin J. Ma- 
loney, Northwestern University, chair- 
man, discussed “Socratic Method,” 
“Non-Directive Method;” and “Group 
Dynamics.” These topics were developed 
by Maurice F. X. Donohue, John M. 
Schlien, University of Chicago, and Ar- 
thur J. Shedlin, Shedlin Associates. 


Another joint SAA and NSSC session, 
“General Semantics and Related Meth- 
odologies in the Integration of Knowl- 
edge,” sponsored by Bess Sondel, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was under the chair- 
manship of Paul Bagwell, Michigan 
State University. Papers on the subject 
were presented by James E. Perdue and 
Elwood Murray, University of Denver. 
Discussants included C. M. Babcock, 
Michigan State University, Carl Dallin- 
ger and Russell Myers, State University 
of Iowa. 


At the final business meeting NSSC 
voted to hold no winter meeting in 1957; 
it will meet in Boston August 25-28. 
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The following members were elected 
to office: President, Thomas R. Lewis, 
Florida State University; First Vice- 
President, Donald E. Bird, Stephens 
College; Executive Secretary, Jerome G. 
Kovalcik, State University of New York, 
Albany; Members at Large, Anne Mc- 
Gurk, Michigan State University; R. M. 
Cavanaugh, Dupont Company, Wilm- 
intgon, Delaware; and Martin P. Ander- 
son, University of California at Los An- 
geles. 


Readers interested in a bibliography 
on communication should consult the 
winter issue of the Journal of Communi- 
cation, which contains an index of about 
two hundred articles that have appeared 
in that periodical from 1951 through 
1956. 


Associate membership is available an- 
nually upon the payment of $3.50 by any 
person interested in the purposes of 
NSSC but who prefers not to take active 
part in the committees and other func- 
tions. Associate members receive the 
Journal of Communication. Inquiries 
concerning membership in NSSC and 
subscriptions to the Journal should be 
addressed to Jerome G. Kovalcik, State 
University of New York, Albany 1. 


Correspondence concerning manu- 
scripts for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to C. Merton Babcock, Depart- 
ment of Communication Skills, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. (Manuscripts should be dou- 
ble-spaced on opaque paper. Those sub- 
mitted in duplicate will receive prompt 
consideration ). 


ANNE McGurk 








Do Illiterate A.B.’s Disgrace Us All? 


JouNn TrIMMERMAN? 


Though the answer to my title ques- 
tion should be self-evident, not all col- 
lege teachers accept corporate respon- 
sibility. They have to agree to frequent 
graduate illiteracy; it is a truth as plain 
as a pyramid. Our A.B.’s can, I agree, 
read the daily paper after a fashion; 
they can write an intelligible, incorrect, 
and dull letter. But literacy conceived 
as the ability to write a sensible fifteen- 
hundred-word paper in properly punc- 
tuated, clear, and correct English is be- 
yond thousands of current A.B.’s. Lit- 
erary mediocrity is beyond them, and 
we are all to blame. 

The rapidly mounting evidence that 
many upper-classmen cannot meet these 
minimum qualifications of collegiate lit- 
eracy has caused college authorities and 
colleagues to look accusingly and _bel- 
ligerently at the English Departments. 
The distressing fact must be localized 
and the locale is easily if speciously 
identified. The English teacher is not 
doing his job. But is it his job? 


The English teacher grows lean on 
perplexities. He has inherited and cur- 
rently bears the full brunt of contempor- 
ary educational cross-currents and con- 
fusion. Left-wing linguists sabotage him 
from within by regarding the teaching 
of formal grammar as a barbarous relic; 
right-wing classicists blame him for the 
pathetic grammatical and literary ignor- 
ance his pupils frequently display. It is 
his business to impart a sense of form 
and structure in a world of “communica- 
tion courses,” telephone conversation ex- 
ercises in English textbooks, and true- 
false tests. He is presumably dedicated 
to teaching the best that has been 
thought and written to a generation 
gorging itself on cowboys, ranchers, 
robbers, and spacemen—most of whom 
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grunt, groan, or recite mathematical for- 
mulae. If he teaches in a Christian 
school, he faces additional problems of 
selection, perspective, and integration. 
In the words of A. MacLeish, 


Around, around the sun we go: 
The moon goes round the earth. 
We do not die of death: 

We die of vertigo. 


The Freshman English teacher has a 
particularly difficult task. It is his busi- 
ness to teach writing, and writing like 
thinking is exacting work. His minimum 
goal is the attainment of clear, correct 
expression on the part of every student. 
He hopes that by June every freshman 
will be able to write clear, correct sen- 
tences, properly organized paragraphs, 
and unified compositions, without flag- 
rant misspelling and erroneous punc- 
tuation. The techniques he emphasizes 
are standardized and orthodox because 
he believes that .successful original ex- 
perimentation most frequently grows 
out of a knowledge of the rules. Joyce, 
the most radical experimenter in the 
English language, had a thorough classi- 
cal education and began his career by 
writing normal if brilliant English prose. 
I may add that just getting students to 
write is an arduous task. Having noth- 
ing to say, most of them resent having 
to say it every week. 


That the English teacher does not at- 
tain his goal is evident. All of us teach- 
ers have read ulcer-breeding upper- 
classmen papers and tests—the jarring 
syntax, the doleful spelling, the sprawl- 
ing participles, the wandering modifiers, 
the shoddy diction, the vagueness, the 
occasional unendurable pomposity. If 
literary competence is our target, we 
are all misguided missiles. 


Why is this so? Although there are, of 
course, many students who write well, 
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and some who write with distinction, 
why do so many, and not a few of them 
intelligent, write so poorly? Why are 
there students who take 125 semester 
hours at college and still fail to write 
respectable English papers, fail to make 
respectable speeches? I do not refer to 
color, verve, punch; I am talking about 
grammar laid waste, diction disheveled, 
and syntax badly wounded. 


There are certain causes pervasively 
operative before the college teachers 
even see the students. One such cause 
is the steady weakening of the classical 
high school curriculum, a weakening so 
thoroughgoing that not only has Latin 
often been abandoned, not only have 
modern foreign languages often been 
abandoned, but even formal English 
grammar has been eliminated. Much too 
frequently freshmen tell me that they 
have never studied formal grammar; 
some have assured me that they have 
never written a composition. As Oscar 
Handlin says in “The Crisis in Teach- 
ing” in the September Atlantic, “For 
some subjects, a total collapse is immin- 
ent: 46%of American public high schools 
offer no foreign language at all; 23% no 
physics or chemistry; 24% no geom- 
etry.” These students have aggravated 
their already serious literary problems 
by a steady diet of comic books, a strong 
devotion to tinny music, and a glutton- 
ous attention to television. They arrive 
at college plump with ignorance. 

What is sometimes even more discon- 
certing is the fact that students may 
come from good schools where we know 
there are good teachers and they still 
are ignorant of grammar and good writ- 
ing. That is a minor miracle. There is 
granite in the soul of the student who 
for six years survives unscratched the 
attacks of grammarians. Not even a pre- 
position got by that elemental rock. 
Some of these students have good minds. 
There is something in their cultural at- 
mosphere that makes them regard the 
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study of grammar as useless. And that 
is the pragmatic temper of our time. 

We live in a pragmatic, sense society; 
we are drenched in the values of mater- 
ial things. Things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind. This spirit, this modern 
pragmatic mind envelops us like a mist 
and seeps into the minds of both stu- 
dents and teachers. To many students 
grammar seems a theoretical detour to 
something he can do well enough with- 
out. Formal English, especially as stud- 
ied systematically, seems impractical. 
His father, who speaks with the tongues 
of the philistines, is a wealthy man. The 
whole matter of literature seems to him 
not to matter. Why should he learn to 
read poems well? Such knowledge is 
irrelevant to prosperity. In fact, despite 
the tremendous growth of schools, there 
is increasingly less interest in the intel- 
lectual life. College for many students 
is not an intellectual challenge; it holds 
no esthetic charm; it is primarily a social 
experience. Formal discipline is a yoke 
to escape as quickly as possible. 


A recent best seller was entitled Why 
Johnny Can't Read, and the man who 
wrote it lost himself in battles about 
spelling. Possibly a more relevant ques- 
tion would have been, Do Johnny's Par- 
ents Read? Miss Frances Sayers, former- 
ly of the New York Library, said recent- 


ly: 


The problem is not whether Johnny can 
read, but why his mother and father 
don’t. Only 17% of the people in this 
country read books after they leave 
school, whereas in England Australia, 
and Canada, it’s 45% and in Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden it’s even greater. 


Mr. G. Gallup in a preliminary report 
on a two-year study of our national read- 
ing habits says that fewer people read 
and buy books in the United States than 
in any other democracy, that if we had 
as many bookshops as the Danes we 
would have 23,000 instead of 1,450, and 
that if we were as adequately supplied 
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with libraries as the Swedes we should 
have 77,000 instead of 7,500. Mr. Dupee, 
president of the Great Books Founda- 
tion, says in an article in the Saturday 
Review, June 2, 1956: 


Today, at any time, only 17% of the 
adults in the U. S. may be found read- 
ing a book—any book, Spinoza or Spil- 
lane. (Spillane has sold 25,000,000 cop- 
ies of his abdominal adventures in ar- 
tistic mayhem). In England, where 
schooling is far from universal, 55% 
of the population at any given time may 
be found reading a book ... Only 13 out 
of every 100 citizens borrow books from 
the public library . .. 42% of the 
houses in America today are without 
bookcases or bookshelves of any kind. 
(And the most devastating bit of sta- 
tistics of them all.) For example, if 
we went to college more than a quarter 
of us have not read a single book in the 
last year. 


Can English teachers do much about 
these depressing conditions? They can 
hardly wage successful battle against 
the massive forces of a pragmatic cul- 
ture. They can hardly alter the cultural 
habits of the American masses. Though 
they constantly encourage good read- 
ing “habits, though they battle the study 
of classic in the apparatus of the comic, 
though they resign themselves to a 
grinding campaign: 

Boots-boots-boots-movin’ up and down 

again 

There’s no discharge in the war. 


Unless we are agreed that college is 
open to candidates whose only qualifi- 
cations are locomotion and respiration, 
we as English teachers can exert press- 
ure on admissions policies. The colleges 
can say, and I believe the American peo- 
ple would support the saying—only stu- 
dents of demonstrated mediocrity need 
apply. High school students with a 
strong “D” record should not even be 
admitted unless they have respectably 
passed entrance examinations. There are, 
of course, many colleges strong enough 
to do just that. I am pleading for such 


a policy in every Dean’s office. There 
are hundreds of Deans who would quake 
for their academic lives, if they were 
now to pursue it. 


What can we as faculties do about the 
situation? I begin with the English de- 
partment. We should try to do better 
work in Freshman English under good 
circumstances to do it. The means of 
achieving better work is largely a tech- 
nical matter of interest mainly to the 
department. It may be of interest to note 
the general conviction that good reading 
habits and good writing go hand in hand. 
Therefore we constantly confront fresh- 
men with models of good English for 
inspiration and imitation. I think hard 
reading is as important as the formal 
discussion or practice of good writing. I 
have yet to find a good reader who was 
a poor writer. He may have need of 
grammatical, punctuational, and ortho- 
graphical polish but the substance is 
there. 


At the risk of being considered a moss- 
back, I recommend increasing attention 
to formal grammar. I believe a thorough 
knowledge of syntax is a prerequisite to 
the discovery and correction of errors. 
I believe that grammar is more than for- 
tuitous custom but represents a rational 
structure. Here are two sentences: 


To look well dressed, one’s clothes 
should harmonize. 


The apples were got down by strik- 
ing the tree. 


To detect these errors one needs logic 
and grammar; one has to find out what 
is wrong before one can correct it. Mas- 
tery of grammatical nomenclature fa- 
cilitates the whole process. Punctuation, 
too, is based upon a comprehension of 
syntax. The comma fault is such a bug- 
bear just because students do not un- 
derstand grammar. Everyone knows that 
usages change, but everyone should 
know that language is basically very 
conservative. Grammatical structure in 
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Chaucer is closely similar to our own; 
our own will be closely similar to that of 
9050, when our generation of gerund- 
grinders will have left the scene. Sher- 
wood Anderson in his memoirs com- 
plains that in grammar school: 


You did a thing called parsing sen- 
tences, and what an unjust terrible 
thing to do to a seemingly innocent 
sentence. 


Yet I am sure the easy, limpid style of 
Anderson’s prose owes something to this 
training. 

We want, as English teachers, to do 
better work; to do so we need good cir- 
cumstances under which to do so, and 
the biggest good circumstance we need 
is smaller class loads. We suggest as our 
ideal fifteen students per class in Fresh- 
man English; we shall be happy with 
twenty. We are not aiming at a diminu- 
tion of work; we are aiming at better 
work. As some faculty wag has said, it is 
no harder not to mark four hundred pa- 
pers than it is not to mark forty papers. 
This proposal does not then intend, to 
use the words of T. V. Smith, to provide 
more leisure for the theory class. 


I want to be very concrete about this 
problem not only to dramatize the need 
of English departments, but the need of 
all departments that are understaffed 
or overburdened. It is easy to judge the 
fair by our own booth; we can bear our 
colleagues’ burdens lightly. In giving 
this picture I am illustrating the prob- 
lems of all colleagues under pressure. 


Let us take a look then at Professor 
Ivy who teaches Freshman English. 
Since he is a beginner he is stuck with 
four sections of it; and under our pres- 
ent teacher-pupil ratio of 27 per class 
this gives him 108 freshmen. For variety 
and escape from unmitigated hackdom 
he is also teaching a section of American 
Literature to 40 students. So he has 150 
students in all. Professor Ivy is a con- 
scientious idealist who takes seriously 


the departmental directive of eight to 
ten compositions a semester; he decides 
to order nine. Each theme takes a mini- 
mum of fifteen minutes to process (he 
soon learns to process them). Each batch 
will therefore consume 1,620 minutes or 
27 hours a batch. This will occur nine 
times during the semester. Part of our 
departmental program to assure greater 
literacy involves increased assignment of 
themes in 200 and 300 courses, so he will 
assign three themes in American Litera- 
ture which will consume 600 minutes or 
five hours a batch. Furthermore, since 
English teachers have a congenital and 
philosophical aversion to true-false tests, 
he will have two bluebooks of sustained 
if dismal prose to occupy him for a total 
of fifty hours a semester. The final ex- 
aminations will consume thirty hours 
more. I don’t suppose anybody but a 
mathematics teacher has the totals in 
mind, so I will inform you that this 
teacher will have spent 338 hours mark- 
ing papers by the end of the first se- 
mester. But this man must also teach, 
freshly, provocatively. We will allow him 
fifteen hours a week preparation; this 
much because he must teach literature 
as well as grammar, and in literature 
courses a lot of reading makes a little 
saying. He also teaches fifteen hours a 
week. There are sixteen weeks in the 
semester (excluding Christmas vacation 
which he will however use); thus, he is 
busy 51 hours a week. Committee meet- 
ings, extracurricular duties, counselling, 
quizzes, “must” programs will bring his 
total to about sixty hours a week. Mean- 
while he will not have taught anywhere 
long before he will hear from the com- 
munity that social helpers are in demand 
—strong demand. He himself, looking at 
his galloping budget, wishes he could 
teach somewhere else for an evening a 
week to pay for his children’s shoes; he 
looks wistfully at the pulpiteer who com- 
bines idealism with income on Sunday 
and rests on Monday. He may also be 
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working on a higher degree since he has 
his eye on the ever-receding upper eche- 
lons of the faculty pay structure. This 
chap is going somewhere, and my guess 
is that he is going neurotic if not psy- 
chotic. Is it any wonder we-have diffi- 
culty in finding suitable candidates? Not 
everybody is dying to die. 

Now this is not hyperbole, rant, or 
special pleading. Suppose you give the 
teacher three section of Freshman Eng- 
lish and two of American Literature. He 
will have more preparation for the lat- 
ter classes, more tests and in our sug- 
gested program of increased writing for 
upperclassmen more papers than for- 
merly. The only way to lower the load 
as it stands is simply not to do it. And 
that has been the case. The number of 
themes has been reduced to eight and 
even six; the more frequent writing of 
upperclassmen has not materialized. 
Class sections must be diminished or 
lower calibre work or ill health will re- 
sult. You pays your money and you takes 
your choice. . 

I would urge, in the next place, that 
all teachers give as much work in for- 
mal writing as possible, that we make 
form a weighty factor in the determina- 
tion of grades, that we eliminate true 
false tests whose only literary discipline 
is geometrical. I see no good reason why 
the humanities generally do not assign 
more term papers and critical reviews. 
Such subject matters as history, educa- 
tion, philosophy, foreign literature offer 
manifold opportunities for supporting 
our program greatly. If that requires a 
reduction of class loads, steps can be so 
taken. 

We in the English Department lean 
heavily upon the teachers of languages 
and speech. We would, of course, prefer 
to have it the other way; but many stu- 
dents say they first learn grammar 
through Latin or German. The reason 
for that at college is that in these lan- 
guages the students start with the rudi- 


ments which they have never mastered, 
whereas our course is always conducted 
as a sort of review of something many 
have never viewed. We do not in Eng- 
lish have students conjugate: I run, you 
run, he runs; yet there are many fresh- 
men who think runs is a plural form. We 
don’t have students master synopses, or 
paradigms. The language teachers help 
us here. We are in a real spot with many 
students; if we were to give them what 
they really need, it would be seventh- 
grade grammar, but even a college teach- 
er reaches a limit of indignity. The peo- 
ple who don’t know seventh-grade gram- 
mar should, I still believe, be made to 
take a non-credit three-hour course till 
they do. 

We also look confidently to the teach- 
ers of logic. Clear writing and clear 
thinking are essential in our courses for 
freshmen. We are not in our freshman 
course interested in symbolism, sug- 
gestion, overtones, fragmentary prose, 
and experimentation. We want students 


to know the rules of sound thought and | 
writing. The thinking of many fresh- | 


men is as roiled as the swirling waters 
of big muddy. Their thinking is person- 
alistic and misty. Many are most con- 
cerned with who goes with whom and 
why isn’t it IP Freshman papers teem 
with galloping generalizations; they 
burst with “non-sequiturs”; they dodge 
issues, and leave gaps in the thought, 
and the only argument they have really 
mastered is that of ad misericordiam. 
The teacher of logic is in a magnificent 
position to help student writing. 


I have dealt largely with incompe- 
tence and shoddiness in writing. These 
bulk large in the experience of English 
teachers, but they are happily not the 
whole story. If English Departments 
are largely to be held responsible for 
poor writers, they should have their 
accolade for the good. But our time goes 
into the mediocre. We spend hours on 
comma faults and abominable syntax 
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and lack the minutes to guide the gift- 
ed. The gifted are still our lost genera- 
tion; they are too often taught below 
their reach—and that is tragic, or so I 
think. 

We need the gifted. They are not al- 
ways highly tolerable; opinionated, 
prickly, a thorn in the flesh, often hy- 
percritical, knifing through our protec- 
tive folds of padding, they embarrass us 
as well as spur us on. Yet we need them 
desperately in our society. Mr. Handlin 
says in the article quoted above, “No 
dean or department head ever was cri- 
ticized by his administration for taking 
on the safe mediocrity.” It should not 


be our policy towards students. We must 
beware of taking on mediocrity as our 
major function. 

Our colleges are bursting; enrollments 
are soaring. Under present conditions 
we are not even assured of mediocrity. 
As the college halls burst with students, 
as the platforms continue to groan with 
graduates, the conscientious teacher 
knows that unless courageous measures 
are arduously undertaken, the so-called 
bachelors of art will be hollow men and 
women who after four years of school- 
ing cannot write a composition which 
a generous teacher can mark “C” without 
unnerving administrative pressure. 


Doctrines of English Usage’ 


CHARLES V. 


The teacher of English today may 
often be tempted to envy the teacher 
of a generation ago, who could turn to 
Woolley’s handbook or its counterpart 
and find immediately an unqualified 
rule to answer questions about debat- 
able usage. But the publication of the 
Leonard survey, Current English Usage 
(1932), ended the age of certainty for 
the teacher and ushered in the age of 
anxiety. There had of course been pre- 
monitory signs before the Leonard sur- 
vey, notably in Krapp’s Modern English 
(1909) and in Hall’s English Usage 
(1917), but there had not been a sys- 
tematic and thoroughly documented sur- 
vey of current opinion. The Leonard 
survey definitely demonstrated the re- 
spectable standing of such locutions as 
it is me, will you be at the Brown’s this 
evening, and who are you looking for. 
As a result the revised editions of pre- 
scriptive handbooks began to qualify 
their absolutism, and the English teach- 
er's life became more complicated. To- 





1Reprinted from the English Journal, De- 
cember, 1956, as teaching material college in- 
structors might fail to see. 


2University of California, Los Angeles 


HarTUNG? 


day the conscientious teacher must keep 
up with the latest developments in lin- 
guistic theory, weigh the results of var- 
ious polls of English usage, and be con- 
stantly attentive to the language cus- 
toms of his local community and of the 
wider community reflected in newspa- 
per, radio, and television. There is even 
one school of opinion which holds that 
the teacher may well learn several ver- 
sions of his language and use them ap- 
propriately to increase his popularity and 
effectiveness. Donald Lloyd gives clear 
and vivid expression to this view: 


We say “he don’t” and “ain’t,” not be- 
cause we are stupid and stubborn, but 
because the people we live with and 
work with and play with—our closest 
friends—say them. We need, not to ex- 
clude these forms from our speech, but 
to learn to use them in alternation with 
“doesn’t” and “isn’t” or “aren’t”? with 
easy command in exactly the right cir- 
cumstances. Then they help us make 
friends wherever we go. Then they en- 
rich our speech; they do not impover- 
ish it.3 





3“Let’s Get Rid of Miss Driscoll,” The Edu- 
cational Forum (March 1954), p. 344, 
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This passage is extracted from an elo- 
quent plea to banish prescriptivism from 
the classroom and is representative of 
the thinking of probably the most active 
school of linguists in this country today. 
Moreover, the relativism expressed here 
has been characterized as the “modern 
view of grammar and linguistics” and 
has been presented as the majority opin- 
ion of the Commission on the English 
Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English.4 For those teachers 
who may not be familiar with the state- 
ment of the view in The English Lan- 
guage Arts here is a list of the basic con- 
cepts which are there attributed to mod- 
ern linguists and advocated by the com- 
mittee on language: (1) Language 
changes constantly; (2) Change is nor- 
mal and represents not corruption but 
improvement; (3) Spoken language is 
the language; (4) Correctness rests up- 
on usage; (5) All usage is relative. In 
the same place the point of view of the 
contemporary linguist is summarized as 
follows: 

1. Correctness in modern English 
usage is not determined by appeals to 
logic, etymology, or the traditions of 
earlier days. It cannot be determined 
by rules of “right” and “wrong.” It 
must be established by the needs of 


communication in every situation in 
which language is used. 


2. Since correctness is a relative 
matter derived from the needs of com- 
munication, the teaching of correct Eng- 
lish requires the development in pupils 
of a sensitivity to the requirements of 
language in all kinds of situations and 
the gradual development of skill to use 
English appropriately in each situation. 


3. The teaching of correctness in 
school and college courses must shift 
in emphasis from the laying down of 
negative rules to the development of 
positive insights. Instead of teaching 
rules for the avoidance of error, pupils 
must be taught to observe and under- 
stand the way in which their language 





4The English Language Arts (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952), pp. 274- 
301. 


operates today for the various needs of 

communication.5 

This is evidently the doctrine of the 
new orthodoxy. It comes with good 
credentials and presents a program that 
is in many ways attractive. And it has 
retained enough of the dogmatism of 
the old orthodoxy (note the words 
“must” and “requires”) to appeal to 
those in need of authority. The dogma- 
tism of the quoted passage may be par- 
tially explained by its polemical pur- 
pose, but a more qualified statement 
woulc. doubtless be more accurate. Even 
among the linguistic experts cited as the 


authority for the new doctrine there is | 


not the unanimity that is claimed; for 
one may find students of language ad- 
vocating at least four currently respect- 
able points of view from which English 
usage may be judged. It may serve to 
clarify the issues if we survey the main 
points of these four doctrines and make 
an appraisal of their claims. 


Generally speaking, the four main 
doctrines current among those concern- 
ed with judging the propriety of lan- 
guage usage are: (1) the doctrine of 
rules; (2) the doctrine of general usage, 
(3) the doctrine of appropriate usage; 
(4) the doctrine of the linguistic norm. 
Rarely do those interested in language 
adhere consistently to any one of these 
doctrines. Instead there is the usual di- 
vergence between theory and practice; 
some linguists profess one doctrine and 
practice another. Also there is the usual 
eclectic compromise. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to make roughly approximate 
groupings of schools of opinion accord- 
ing to the degrees of emphasis given to 
these various doctrines. 


The Doctrine of Rules 


From the point of view of the modern 
school of linguistics the doctrine of rules 
is, or at least should be, moribund. But 





5Ibid., pp. 278-279. 
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even a cursory glance at handbooks and 
grammars of recent date reveals what a 
tenacious hold it has on life. And even 
when the doctrine is disclaimed in the- 
ory, we find grammarians following it 
in spirit and practice. For example, in 
the preface to R. W. Pence’s A Grammar 
of Present-Day English, we find the fol- 
lowing statement: “Grammar is not a 
set of rules thought up by and imposed 
by some invisible godlike creature.”® Yet 
the text itself consists of a set of pre- 
scriptions in the spirit of the eighteenth 
century grammarians and having the ef- 
fect if not the form of the old rules. Here 
is an example: 

. inasmuch as an interrogative pro- 
noun normally introduces a clause and 
so may not have the position that a 
noun of like function would have, the 
function of an interrogative pronoun 
may be easily mistaken. Care needs to 
be exercised to meet the demands of 
subjective complements of finite verbs 
and of infinitives. But especial care 
needs to be taken that the proper ob- 
jective form is used when an interro- 
gative pronoun coming first functions 


as the object of a preposition that is 
delayed. 


1. Subjective complement 
Whom do you mean? [Whom is 
the object of do mean.] 


2. Object of a preposition 

Whom were you with last night? 

[Whom is the object of the prepo- 

sition with. Not: Who were you 

with last night?]7 
In a note some concession is made to 
the demands of spoken discourse: “Who 
are you look for? [Accepted by some in 
spoken discourse.]” But in the same note 
we find this comment: “This use of the 
nominative in informal spoken discourse 
is regarded by a few as acceptable, al- 
though the fastidious person will prob- 
ably look upon it as sloppy speech.” It 
is noteworthy that the text in which this 
judgment is to be found reached its sev- 
enth printing in 1953. Yet the sentence 





6New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947, p. v. 
TIbid., pp. 204-205. 


Who are you looking for is listed as Ac- 


cepted in the Leonard survey printed in 
1932. 


It would be possible, of course, to mul- 
tiply examples of the continuing hold 
that the doctrine of rules still has on a 
large proportion of present-day students 
of language, but it is more to the point 
to examine the reasons for this hold. 
Probably the most important reason is 
that the doctrine has behind it the 
weight of over a century and a half of 
almost undisputed dominance. This is 
the result of two main sources of author- 
ity: the assumed correspondence of the 
rules of grammar with basic principles 
of reason and the supposed correspond- 
ence of the rules with the usage of the 
best writers. Some grammarians have as- 
sumed that reason has the prior claim 
and determines usage; others have plac- 
ed usage first and have claimed that 
rules are inductively derived from the 
best usage. The eighteenth century 
grammarian William Ward gives typical 
expression to the view of the first group: 

Use and Custom are considered as the 

only Rules by which to judge of what is 

right or wrong in Process. But is the 

Custom which is observed in the Ap- 

plication of any Language the Effect of 

Chance? Is not such a Custom a con- 

sistent Plan of communicating the 

Conceptions and rational discursive Op- 

erations of one Man to another? And 

who will maintain, that this is, or can 
be, the Effect of unmeaning Accident? 

If then it be not so, it must be the Ef- 

fect of the Reason of Man, adjusting 

certain means to a certain End: And it 
is the Business of Speculative or Ra- 
tional Grammar to explain the Nature 
of the Means, and to show how they 
are applied to accomplish the End pro- 
posed. If this can be done with suffi- 
cient Evidence, the most simple of the 

Elements of Logic will become familiar 

to those who engage in a Course of 

Grammar, and Reason will go Hand in 

Hand with Practice.’ 


8William Ward, English Grammar (1765). 
—— by C. C. Fries, The Teaching of Eng- 
lish (Ann Arbor: The George Wahr Publishing 
Co., 1949), p. 13. 
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Ward's linking of grammar and logic 
was a common eighteenth century prac- 
tice and carried over into the nineteenth 
century, receiving the approval of even 
such a great philosopher as John Stuart 
Mill. Mill says that “the principles and 
rules of grammar are the means by which 
forms of language are made to corres- 
pond with the universal forms of 
thought.”® The weakness of this thesis 
was, of course, evident to the language 
experts of Mill’s own time. Henry Sweet 
and A. H. Sayce brought to bear their 
great knowledge of comparative phil- 
ology to show how little actual corres- 
pondence there is between logic and 
grammar, and modern linguists and se- 
manticists have agreed with them. Prob- 
ably the most judicious summation of 
the problem is that of Otto Jespersen: 

Most linguists are against any attempt 

to apply a logical standard to language. 

Language, they say, is psychology, not 

logic; or “language is neither logical 

nor illogical, but a-logical.” That is to 
say, language has nothing to-do with 
logic. To many philologists the very 
word, logic, is like a red rag to a bull 

. . . It would be surprising however if 

language which serves to express 


thoughts should be quite independent 
of laws of correct thinking.1° 


As Jespersen demonstrates, however, 
what often has pretended to be logic is 
no more than Latin grammar disguised, 
and arguments declaring the correspon- 
dance of grammar with logic have often 
been little more than the forcing of Eng- 
lish into Latin syntactical patterns. For 
example, the rule that the predicative 
must stand in the same case as the sub- 
ject is not, as has been claimed, an in- 
controvertible law of thought but mere- 
ly a rule of Latin grammar. Many lan- 
guages of different types violate this so- 
called incontrovertible law. 





9See I. A. Richards, Interpretation in Teach- 
ing (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1938), 
p. 280. - 


10Mankind, Nation and the Individual (Lon- 
don: Geo. Allen, 1946), p. 114. 


The authority that the rules have de- 
rived from deductive logic has never 
been equal to the support given them 
by the belief that rules are inductively 
derived from examination of the best 
usage. George Campbell’s dictum that 
reputable, national, and present usage 
determines correctness has been cited 
with approval from the days of Lindley 
Murray, probably the most popular of 
eighteenth century grammarians, to the 
present day. Many writers on language 
have, in fact, cited Campbell’s doctrine 
as liberalizing in effect, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how such a belief can be ac- 
cepted. Campbell so restricted the field 
of acceptable usage that the doctrine of 
rules lost little of the force it had held 
in the writings of such prescriptive gram- 
marians as Bishop Lowth and William 
Ward. Lowth had, of course, declared 
the independence of grammar from the 
usage of even the best writers, whereas 
Campbell paid lip service to the doc- 
trine of usage. But in practice Campbell, 
as S. A. Leonard has shown, repudiated 
the very theory he had set up as a guide. 
We can see what the doctrine of usage 
actually became when we examine the 
following statement from a_ latter-day 
follower of Campbell: 

By good usage is meant the usage gen- 

erally observed in the writings of the 

best English authors and in the speech 

of well-educated people. Dictionaries, 

grammars, and books on rhetoric and 

composition record this usage, on the 

basis of wide observation and study.11 
This definition follows a pattern dating 
from the eighteenth century and repeat- 
ed in scores of nineteenth century hand- 
books and grammars. The doctrine of 
usage in the hands of the grammarians 
has been practically identical with the 
doctrine of rules. 


The Doctrine of General Usage 
Joseph Priestley, the eighteenth cen- 
tury scientist and grammarian, was prob- 





i1Edwin C. Woolley, Handbook of Composi- 
tion, Revised Edition (Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1920), p. 1. 
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ably the first writer in English to show 
a consistent regard for the doctrine of 
general usage. But his views were neg- 
lected, and it was not until the rise of 
scientific linguistics in the late nine- 
teenth century that the doctrine began 
to make headway against the doctrine 
of rules. Among the pioneers were W. D. 
Whitney, Fitzedward Hall, and Alexan- 
der Bain. The first full-fledged popular 
exposition and exemplification of the 
doctrine, J. Lesslie Hall’s English Usage 
(1917), was not published until well 
into the twentieth century. In contrast 
with most of his predecessors, who only 
paid lip service to the doctrine of usage, 
Hall is consistent and documents his 
opinion with particular examples. In his 
article, “Who for Whom,” for instance, 
Hall cites the opinions of contemporary 
liberal grammarians in favor of who as 
the objective form in questions, and he 
gives a number of examples from usage, 
citing Shakespeare, Marlowe, Defoe, 
Kingsley, and Froude, as well as less 
well-known writers. 


Comprehensive as it is, Hall’s work 
is limited primarily to an examination of 
written documents, and it was not until 
Leonard’s Current English Usage that 
there was a systematic survey of spoken 
usage to support Hall’s findings. Strict- 
ly speaking, the Leonard report is not a 
survey of the facts of English usage but 
of opinion about the relative standing 
of various debatable items. The guid- 
ing principle of the survey is indicated 
succinctly in the statement that “allow- 
able usage is based on the actual prac- 
tice of cultivated people rather than on 
rules of syntax or logic.”!? In keeping 
with this principle, Leonard submitted 
a number of items of debatable usage 
to a jury consisting of linguistic special- 
ists, editors, authors, business men, and 
teachers of English and speech. These 





128terling Andrus Leonard, Current English 
Usage (Chicago: The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1932), p. 95. 


judges were to decide the standing of 
the items according to what they thought 
the actual usage to be. Four levels of 
acceptability were indicated: “literary 
English,” “standard, cultivated, collo- 
quial English,” “trade or technical Eng- 
lish,” and “naif, popular, or uncultivated 
English.” The findings of the report pro- 
vided evidence to demonstrate the dis- 
crepancy between actual usage and the 
rules of the common school grammar. 
Among the items indicated as establish- 
ed, or acceptable on the cultivated collo- 
quial level by more than seventy-five 
percent of the judges, were it is me, who 
are you looking for, I feel badly, and 
many other locutions that had long been 
proscribed by the handbooks and gram- 
mars. 

The Leonard report was not a survey 
of “general” usage but of “cultivated” 
usage. It is not until the research studies 
of C. C. Fries that we find a truly inclu- 
sive and adequately documented study 
of general usage. Eschewing the guid- 
ance of the grammars and even of polls 
of “educated” usage, Fries stated that “it 
is probably much more sound to decide 
that the spontaneous usage of that large 
group who are carrying on the affairs 
of English speaking people is the usage 
to be observed and to set the standard.” 
To provide evidence of actual usage, 
Fries has used letters and transcripts 
of telephone conversations. Like other 
modern advocates of the doctrine of 
usage, Fries has not held to the theory 
that the standard of general usage should 
apply in all language situations. In con- 
cession to the demands of effective com- 
munication and to the practical prob- 
lems of the teacher in the classroom he 
has given assent to the doctrine of ap- 
propriateness. The problem of the teach- 
er, according to Fries, is to develop in 
the student the habits that will enable 
him to use freely the language appropri- 
ate to his ideas, the occasion of their 





13The Teaching of English, p. 35. 
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expression, and the needs of his hearers. 
To bring about this end, the teacher 
needs to become sensitive to the differ- 
ent levels and functional varieties of 
study designed to meet the particular 
needs of each class. Although the teach- 
er must take into account the prevail- 
ing demand that he equip his pupils 
with the language habits that have at- 
tained the most social acceptability, he 
needs to develop also an intelligently 
liberal attitude toward the particular 
language habits of any group of stu- 
dents. 


The Doctrine of Appropriateness 

In its essentials the doctrine of appro- 
priateness has not changed since the full 
exposition by George Philip Krapp in 
his Modern English (1909). Krapp in- 
troduces his exposition by making a 
distinction between “good” English and 
“conventional” or “standard” English. 
Good English, according to Krapp, is any 
language which “hits the mark.” Since 
the purpose of language is the satisfac- 
tory communication of thought and feel- 
ing, any language which satisfactorily 
performs this function is good English. 
Standard English is that usage which is 
recognized and accepted as customary 
in any particular community. Such lo- 
cutions as he don’t or these kind of peo- 
ple or I will may be standard in one 
community and not standard in another. 
Custom is the only relevant determinant 
of the standard. Krapp’s relativism is 
evident in the following statement: 

What is defended as customary use by 

a community, or even by a single speak- 

er, to carry the matter to its final 

analysis, is standard, or conventional, 


or “right,” or “correct,” in that com- 
munity or for that speaker.1!4 


In analyzing the concepts of “good” Eng- 
lish, Krapp arrives at the doctrine of 
appropriateness. He describes three ten- 
dencies in English speech—“popular 
English,” “Colloquial English,” and 


—" York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1909, 
332. 





Pp. 


“formal or literary English’—and de- 
clares that each of these has its appro- 
priate uses. They are three kinds of ar- 
rows by which the speaker attempts to 


hit the mark of good English. Whether | 
the speaker hits the mark or not depends | 
upon his skill and upon his acumen in | 
sizing up the particular speech situation: | 


... the degree of colloquialism which 
one permits, in one’s self or in others 
depends on the subject of conversation, 
on the intimacy of the acquaintance- 
ship of the persons speaking, and in 
general on all the attendant circum- 
stances . . . language which may be 
adequately expressive, and therefore 
good, under one set of circumstances, 
under a different set of circumstances 
becomes inadequately expressive, be- 
cause it says more or less than the 
speaker intended, and so becomes bad 
English. One learns thus the lesson 
of complete relativity of the value of 
language, that there is no such thing 
as an absolute English, but that lan- 
guage is valuable only as it effects the 
purpose one wishes to attain, that what 
is good at one time may be bad at an- 
other, and what is bad at one time may 
be good at another.15 
This doctrine’ has been somewhat 
qualified by some of its recent expon- 
ents, particularly by Pooley and Perrin, 
but it has not been changed in its es- 
sentials. And it is still subject to the 
same sort of objection that J. Lesslie Hall 
made to Krapp’s statement of it. Hall 
pointed out that Krapp’s conception of 
“good” English was unprecedented and 
varied from the commonly accepted 
meaning of the term. He also deprecated 
Krapp’s advocacy of “a sort of isolated, 
neighborhood English” and declared 
that the consistent carrying out of 
Krapp’s ideas would mean the decline 
of a general and reputable usage for 
which students of language had been 
struggling. Consistent application of the 
doctrine of appropriateness would mean 
that every newcomer to a community 
would need to learn a new set of speech 
habits and that every traveler would 





15Ibid., pp. 327, 329-30. 
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need to be sensitive to innumerable lo- 
cal dialects and to cater to the personal 
language habits of his listeners. This 
would finally result in the decline of a 
general standard of cultivated speech 
understood everywhere and acceptable 
everywhere. In answer to Hall’s objec- 
tions Krapp might very well have re- 
peated what he had said in Modern 
English: that the completely consistent 
adherence to the idea of general usage 
would mean finally a fixed language in- 
admissive of improvement and that the 
interplay of standard English and good 
English makes for a language constant- 
ly improving in expressiveness and ef- 
fectiveness of communication. 


The Doctrine of the Linguistic Norm 


Under the heading of the linguistic 
norm may be grouped those concepts 
which emphasize that language is above 
all responsible to an expressive ideal. 
Some advocates of the normative ap- 
proach hold that language should not be 
subservient to usage and should be 
judged by consciously derived criteria. 
I. A. Richards, for instance, has charac- 
terized the doctrine of usage as “the 
most pernicious influence im current 
English teaching.”!® In attacking the 
doctrine of usage, Richard does not rec- 
ommend a return to the doctrine of 
rules and of what he calls the illegiti- 
mate application of logic and philoso- 
phy to language. Instead he recommends 
a self-critical reflection about the con- 
duct of thought in language. Richards’ 
evaluation of modern linguistic theories 
and his own program are explicitly stat- 
ed in his latest book: 

There are vast areas of so-called “pure- 

ly descriptive” linguistics which are a 

grim danger at present to the conduct 

of language, to education, to standards 
of intelligence, to the reserves in theo- 
ry and in sensibility of the mental test- 
er... The appeal to mere usage: “If 
it’s widely in use, it’s O.K.,” is a case 
in point. Every useful feature of lan- 





16Op. cit., p. 174. 


guage was not in use once upon a time. 
Every degradation of language too 
starts somewhere. Behind usage is the 
question of efficiency. Inefficient lan- 
guage features are not O.K., however 
widespread their use. Of course, to the 
linguistic botanist it is important to 
preserve all varieties until they have 
been collected and described. But that is 
not the point of view of the over-all 
study of language, its services and its 
powers. That over-all view is, I am in- 
sisting, inescapably NORMATIVE. It 
is concerned (as every speaker and ev- 
ery listener is always concerned) with 
the maintenance and improvement of 
the use of language.17 
As instances of degradation in language 
Richards cites the current practice of 
using uninterested and disinterested and 
imply and infer as synonyms. In each 
instance the confusion has brought about 
a loss in precision without a correspond- 
ing gain. 
Not all adherents to the concepts of 
a linguistics norm have held as strongly 
as Richards to the principle of consci- 
ously critical evaluation of language. 
Instead such linguistic scholars as Otto 
Jespersen and Edward Sapir have held 
that linguistic efficiency is often the re- 
sult of the spontaneous and _ intuitive 
expression of the folk. Probably the best 
known statement of the belief that lan- 
guage tends constantly toward a norm 
of maximum expressiveness with least 
effort is Otto Jespersen’s theory of ener- 
getics, most recently restated in his Ef- 
ficiency in Linguistic Change (1941).}8 
According to Jesperson’s theory, linguis- 
tic changes involve a constant interplay 
of opposing demands, one by the indi- 
vidual seeking ease of expression and 
the other of a social character calling for 
distinctness of communication. The first 
tendency is subversive of traditional 
forms of expression; the second is con- 
servative and tends to keep alive the tra- 





17Speculative Instruments (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 123-124. 


18Copenhaven: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1941, pp. 
15-16. 
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ditional norm. The interaction between 
these two demands brings about langu- 
age changes designed to conserve the 
energy of the speaker and at the same 
time to retain the power of exact com- 
munication. 


Edward Sapir’s Language contains a 
discussion of the expression Who did 
you see that may serve to illustrate Jes- 
persen’s theory.!® Sapir declares that the 
syntax of “whom” in whom did you see 
is logically and historically sound but 
psychologically shaky. The construction 
is kept alive by social snobbery but will 
eventually succumb to the pressure put 
on it by the uncontrolled speech of the 
folk. Meanwhile, users of whom are torn 
between an unconscious desire to say 
who and a fear of social penalty. The 
correctness of whom is fundamentally 
false and within a couple of hundred 
years the “whom” will probably be as 
delightfully archaic as the Elizabethan 
“his” or “its.” In his analysis, Sapir cites 
four reasons for the linguistic shakiness 
of whom. First, who is becoming invar- 
iable because of its linguistic similarity 
to such invariable forms as the interrog- 
ative and relative pronouns, which, what, 
and that and the interrogative adverbs 
where, when, and how. Second, inter- 
rogative pronouns normally play an em- 
phatic part in the sentence, and emphatic 
elements are typically invariable. The 
third powerful reason for the interroga- 
tive use of who rather than whom is its 
position in the sentence. Normal word 
order in English places the subject at 
the beginning of the sentence, before the 
verb. And the word in the subject posi- 
tion normally takes the subjective form. 
A fourth difficulty in whom did you see 
is that the m sound slows down the 
movement of the sentence and calls for 
a deliberate mental and physical effort 
at odds with the spontaneous speech 





19New York: Harcourt Brace, 1921, pp. 156- 
62. 





situations in which the expression is nor- 
mally used. For these reasons then 
whom is on_ psychologically shaky 
grounds and will eventually be replaced 
by the more natural and expressive who. 
As another instance of the prevalence of 
psychology over logic in language us- 
age we may cite the rule about the 
placement of adverbial modifiers. The 
latest version of Woolley’s handbook 
still carries the following precept and 
example: “Place such adverbs as only, 
merely, just, almost, ever, hardly, scarce- 
ly, quite, nearly next to the words they 
modify. CoLLogutaL: I only want three. 
Better: I want only three; [or] I want 
three only.”2° It may be that the con- 
structions labeled Berrer are more log- 
ically sound, but rhetorically and _psy- 
chologically they may not be as effective 
as the CoLLoguiAL version. The inten- 
tion of the speaker may be to empha- 
size the reasonableness of his request, 
not the request itself or the exact amount 
being requested. If such is his intention, 
the sooner he introduces the idea of rea- 
sonableness into his expression the truer 
he is to his actual meaning and the more 
likely he is to get a favorable response. 
The placement of a modifier depends 
therefore not on an invariable rule of 
logic or grammar but on the speaker’ 
full meaning. It is this insistence on pre- 
cision and fullness of meaning which 
gives force to the doctrine of the lin- 
guistic norm. In its expressive aims it is 
similar to the doctrine of appropriate- 
ness, but whereas the doctrine of ap- 
propriateness emphasizes the social situ- 
ation, particularly the effect on an aud: 
ience, the doctrine of the linguistic 
norm holds in balance the intention of 
the speaker, the nature of the language 
itself, and the probable effect on the 
audience. 


Because of its over-all point of view 
the doctrine of the linguistic norm is 





20College Handbook of Composition (Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1951), p. 89. 
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probably the best vantage ground for 
the teacher. It provides criteria by 
which to evaluate both the conservative 
and the liberalizing forces in language. 
It does not, to be sure, provide the 
sense of psychological security and so- 
cial approval so long associated with 
the doctrine of rules. But submission to 
dogmatic authority merely out of a de- 
sire to gain security hardly seems a 
constructive attitude. Nor does it seem 
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desirable to compromise personal con- 
viction in the way so often demanded by 
consistent adherence to either the doc- 
trine of general usage or the doctrine of 
appropriateness. The most suitable phil- 
osophy of language for the teacher would 
seem to be one calling for a disinterested 
and yet constantly critical evaluation of 
language as a means to maximum ex- 
pression. And this is the point of view 
of the doctrine of the linguistic norm. 


Some of the Year's Work in College 
Composition and Communication 


In their efforts to strengthen the gen- 
eral education program the faculties of 
Drake University directed “A Compara- 
tive Analysis of Achievement in Three 
and Five Hour Sections of Freshman 
English” (Journal of Educational Re- 
search XLIX, March 1956, 508-13). A 
Similar testing of their freshman Social 
Studies course had shown that three- 
hour sections “were not significantly less 
successful in helping students attain the 
objectives of the course than were sec- 
tions that met for five hours per week.” 
The Freshman English experiment yield- 
ed similar results. Both groups (3- and 
5-hour) were tested in September and 
May, 1950-51, by (1) special objective 
tests, (2) a series of assigned themes, 
and, in May, also by (3) a poll of stu- 
dent reactions. (The tests described sug- 
gest that the course did not include lit- 
erature.) Measured against the 5-hour 
“control” group, the 3-hour students 
showed they had learned just as much. 
They worked harder outside of class 
and talked somewhat less in class, but 
they gave the course an even higher rat- 
ing than did the 5-hour students. While 
the author, Donald G. Wallace, believes 
the problem deserves further study, he 
felt that the results called for his rec- 


ommending the course be reduced to 
three hours per week. 
—R. E. T. 


A group of 38 Purdue University stu- 
dents who had taken a one-semester 
course in developmental reading were 
retested 14 months after the end of the 
course to determine to what extent they 
retained the reading skills developed 
during the course. (Russell Cosper and 
Newell Kephart in Journal of Education- 
al Research, XLIX, November 1955, 211- 
16). A group of 28 students were used 
as controls. Conclusions: Speed can be 
significantly increased by a develop- 
mental reading program of this type; 
comprehension is not significantly chang- 
ed by such a program; and 10% of the 
speed gained was retained 14 months 
after the course ended. 

—R. E. T. 


In his “Study of the Grading Prac- 
tices of 31 Instructors in Freshman Eng- 
lish” (Journal of Educational Research 
XLIX, September 1955, 65-68) W. H. 
Thompson examined the grade reports 
of 56 instructors in freshman rhetoric at 
the Chicago Undergraduate Division of 
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the University of Illinois. Statistical 
analysis revealed that “almost one-third 
of the instructors varied significantly” 
as determined by the t-test. (This test 
checks whether deviations are due to 
factors other than chance.) “The com- 
mon .. . assumption that a grade has 
a fixed value is an administrative ex- 
pedient without experimental founda- 
tion.” 
—R. E. T. 


Do freshmen inhibit their written vo- 
cabulary for fear of misspelling? No, not 
“when there is pressure to write as well 
as possible,” says Frank Laycock (“Spell- 
ing Ability and Vocabulary Level of 
One Hundred College Freshmen,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology XLV, 
1954, 485-91). On the entrance examina- 
tion essay of 500 words, the papers of 
the hundred freshmen showed “normal 
distribution” of spelling scores. Sophis- 
tication of vocabulary was gauged by 
tabulation from a word-frequency table 
(the more unusual the word, the more 
points it got). The experiment indicated 
that “vocabulary complexity shows no 
correlation with spelling ability.” And 
“since there is no relationship between 
spelling and vocabulary, spelling im- 
provement by itself should not be ex- 
pected to lead to a better or freer writ- 
ten vocabulary.” (EprrortAL QUERY: 
How reliable is the assumption that the 
unusual word is the right word?) 

—R. E. T. 


What is peculiarly American about 
American education? According to Pro- 
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fessor Edward C. Kirkland, Phi Beta 
Kappa Senator and Professor of History 
at Bowdoin College, “Americans . Ks 
have not wanted the educational sys. 
tem to emphasize the accumulation and 
acquisition by students of factual in- 
formation. They have preferred that 
American learners learn how to find in- 
formation and how to use it.” In an ad. 
dress to Dartmouth College students, 
printed in the Dartmouth Alumni Mag. 


azine and reprinted in The Key Report-} 


er, October 1956, Mr. Kirkland goes on 
to cite, as evidence of this attitude, our 
stress on the laboratory in science cours. 
es, the advanced state of American li- 
brary science, and the fact that a pro- 
fessor “does not lose caste when he Says 
to an over-brilliant undergraduate _in- 
quirer, ‘I can’t tell you the answer but 


>> 


I can tell you where to find out’. 


Opposed to this basic attitude, in the 
opinion of Mr. Kirkland, are the claims 
of advocates of educational TV, such as 
the recent declaration by Dr. A. C. Eu- 
rich, vice-president of the Fund for the 
Advancement of. Education, that the no- 
tion that twenty-five students are enough 
for one teacher “is an old, shopworn be- 
lief, handed down to us from an early 
era before the day of telegraphy, photo- 
graphy, motion pictures, microphones 
radio, tape recorders and television.” On 
the contrary, says Mr. Kirkland, a class 
of twenty-five is too large. Citing Presi: 


dent Garfield on Mark Hopkins and thef 
log and Woodrow Wilson, originator of 


the Princeton preceptorial system, he 


says: “Let us lay aside wiggle and wob-E 


ble and recognize that the nearer in 
struction approaches an individual re 


lationship the better the quality of edu f 


cation generated.” 
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